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Here’s A Quick Answer 


When you are asked about the Security Sectional 
Arch these facts will help you to answer. 


1. Over 43,000 engines have _ been 
equipped. 

2. Over 1,100 old engines had Arches 
installed in 1921. 

3. An Arch saves $1,000 (10%) of the 
fuel cost per locomotive per year—an 
average figure. 

4. The cost of the Arch is returned in 
fuel saving before the brick is paid for. 

5. The Arch is the quickest, least ex- 
pensive way to increase the steaming 
power of any locomotive. 


If this is clear to you, clip it and keep it. If it 
is not clear to you, write us. 


eAMERICAN <ARCH COMPANY, INC. 


Locomotive Combustion Engineers 


Mc Cormick Building GA» 17 East gand Stree 
CHICAGO _ NEW YORK 


Security Sectional Arch 
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“ACCO” 


DROP FORGED 


GUARD RAIL CLAMP 














The “Acco” Drop Forged Guard Rail Clamp is a superior clamp in 
every sense of the word. Careful designing has made it possible 
to have the most metal at the points under greatest strain. Stretch- 
ing and bending have thus been eliminated. 


The Yokes are made of best quality open hearth drop forged steel. 


The Fittings are made of highest = open hearth cast steel and 
heat-treated. 


The Yokes are interchangeable and can be used on various rail 
sections by simply using suitable blocks. 


“Acco” Guard Rail Clamps can be applied without disturbing 
guard rail. 


Further particulars on request. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 





Reading Specialties Division 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago New York Pittsburgh Philadelphia Portland, Ore. 
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One Big Thing That Is the Matter with the Railroads 


ET RAILWAY officers consider the following statements of 
fact and the following questions: 

The railways of the United States are at least as efficiently 
operated as any others in the world. They are as efficiently 
managed as any other class of business concerns in this 
country. 

Why, then, does ‘the public lend a willing ear to charges 
that they are inefficiently managed and to canards such as 
that Henry Ford, by his operation of the Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton, has “shown up” the managements of other railways? 

The railways of the United States are the most conserva- 
tively capitalized railways in the world. They are at least as 
conservatively capitalized in proportion to investment as any 
other class of business concerns in this country. 

Why, then, do so many of the people of the country believe 
they are grossly overcapitalized ? 

Railway rates on most commodities are today lower com- 
pared with ten years ago than the prices of most commodities. 

Why, then, does the public loudly and almost universally 
complain about railway rates rather than about the prices of 
most commodities ? 

It is more economical, safer and pleasanter in almost every 
part of this country to make pleasure trips of any consider- 
able length by railroad than by automobile. 

Why, then, does almost everybody who thinks of taking 
pleasure trips, from say 50 to 200 miles in length, think of 
taking them in automobiles? 

The railways always have been, and are now, as honestly 
managed as any other class of business concerns in this 
country. 

Why, then, do many persons believe that there is more 
crooked financing and grafting in their management than in 
the management of most other lines of business? 

Railway officers receive incomes relatively smaller in pro- 
portion to the importance of their duties and responsibilities 
than men in almost any other line of business in this country. 

Why, then, do a large part of the people believe that the 
public is being mulcted to pay railway officers excessive 
salaries ? 

It is at least as essential to the welfare of this country that 
the railways should prosper as that any other industry should 
prosper. 

Why, then, do most people rejoice when reports from the 
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farms and factories show an increase in the prosperity of 
farmers and manufacturers, and at the same time think the 
railways are practicing extortion and regard it as a public 
calamity when their net earnings show that the railways are 
beginning to prosper? 

When men make large fortunes in the manufacture of 
automobiles, kodaks, chewing gum, iron and steel, and pub- 
lishing farm papers almost everybody rejoices. Nobody finds 
fault, because Henry Ford has become enormously rich in the 
automobile business, because Eastman has become rich by 
making kodaks, because Wm. Wrigley has become rich by 
making chewing gum, because Charles M. Schwab has be- 
come rich in the steel business, because Senator Arthur 
Capper has become rich by publishing farm papers. Such 
men are among our national heroes. 

Why, then, if any man should now become rich in the 
railroad business would he be generally denounced as a 
“‘malefactor,”’ as most of those who did make fortunes in the 
railroad business in the past were denounced? 

No railway officer would question that the statements of 
fact above made are correct. They show that in most im- 
portant respects the railways have been and are well man- 
aged. They show that the railways are one of the country’s 
very greatest assets. 

Why, then, do so many people act on the assumption that 
the railways are the country’s greatest liability? 

The railway business is the business of manufacturing 
transportation. No manufacturing business can be successful 
unless its organization is highly efficient not only in produc- 
tion but in salesmanship. If a concern year by year is mak- 
ing a larger and better product, is making it with relatively 
greater and greater efficiency and economy, and is selling it 
at less and less profit to itself can there be more than one 
explanation of what is the matter with it? The true and 
only explanation must be that it is failing to “sell” itself to 
its customers adequately, wisely and effectively. 

What is wrong with the salesmanship of the railways? 
We do not pretend to be able completely to diagnose the 
case, but we can mention some pertinent facts. In a period 
when concerns of other kinds have spoken extremely well of 
themselves in loud tones, the railways for the most part have 
kept modestly silent. In a period when many have exploited 
the great advantages of passenger and freight transportation 
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by motor and by water, the railways have hardly exploited 
the advantages of transportation by rail. In a period when 
many other industries have directly and indirectly attacked 
the railways, the railways have made no counter-attacks. 
They have stayed on the defensive, or turned the other cheek. 

In a period and in a country when and where advertising 
as a means of selling institutions and goods to the public has 
been used more extensively and in more original and varied 
ways than in any other time or country in history, the rail- 
ways have done relatively only a negligible amount of adver- 
tising, and have done this almost solely to exploit the least 
profitable part of their business. Apparently the largest ex- 
penditure that the railways ever made for advertising was in 
1916 when it was $7,500,000. This was two-tenths of one 
per cent of their total earnings. The following are the per- 
centages of their gross earnings spent for advertising in nor- 
mal years before the war by certain concerns in widely vary- 
ing industries. A large mail order house, 10 per cent; two 
tobacco manufacturers, 5 per cent and 6 per cent; a maker of 
phonographs, 5 per cent; a maker of paint, 314 per cent; a 
maker of cement, 2 per cent; a maker of kodaks, 3 per cent; 
a maker of soap, 3 per cent; a manufacturer of men’s collars, 
3% per cent; a manufacturer of men’s clothes, 2 per cent; 
four makers’ of automobiles, three-fourths of one per cent to 
2.6 per cent. 

These are typical examples. If the railways should spend 
in advertising a percentage of their total earnings equal to 
the smallest percentage mentioned in this list their expendi- 
tures for advertising on the basis of their present earnings 
would be $42,000,000 a year. Their actual expenditures for 
advertising in 1920 were $4,140,000. Under normal condi- 
tions the amount spent for advertising to sell passenger auto- 
mobiles alone is six times as great as was spent in 1920 to 
sell all the railroads and all their service to the public, and 
more than three times as great as the largest amount that the 
railroads ever spent for advertising in any year. 

The railways have many difficult and important problems 
to solve to which they are giving consideration. The most 
important problem they must solve if they are ever to be al- 
lowed to earn reasonable profits, and if private ownership 
and management are to be perpetuated, is the problem of sell- 
ing themselves to the public. The amount of constructive 
and effective study, effort and expenditure being devoted to 
the solution of this problem on most railroads by the officers 
who must solve it, if it is ever to be solved, is so small as to 
be almost negligible. 

The railroads are not being “sold” to the public, unless by 
their ‘enemies. They never will be “sold” to the public 
unless there is a great awakening among the managements to 
a realization of the fact that here is a great problem about 
which most of them are doing practically nothing at all, and 


which one might think many of them do not even know 


exists. 
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The master painter of a certain railroad not long ago made 
a requisition for varnish for passenger cars. He specified a 
brand that always gave satisfactory 

Should Railroads service, but when the material was de- 
Buy on a livered found that a cheap grade made 
Price Basis? by a less reliable manufacturer had 
been furnished. A few days later when 

the master painter met the purchasing agent he asked why 
the cheap varnish had been bought and pointed out that the 
cost of applying it was more than the cost of the varnish 
itself so that there was little difference in the total expense, 
although the low grade material would not last nearly as 
long. The purchasing agent replied, “If a man does not 
have money enough to buy a straw hat, he has to make his 
felt hat do, and this railroad is in the same fix; it simply 
does not have money enough to buy high priced materials 
and we have to make cheap material do.” This seems to 
be typical of the viewpoint of some purchasing agents who 
take the position that the road is too poor to buy material 
that is higher in price but more economical in the long run. 
Is such a practice justifiable? As an expedient to avoid a 
receivership it might be justified temporarily, but as a per- 
manent policy, never. The analogy cited by the purchasing 


agent does not correspond to the actual situation. The rail-. 


road that buys the cheap varnish will find it fails to give 
the necessary protection to the equipment and the road will 
soon have to spend money that it might have saved by using 
first-class material. There is one principle in railroad pur- 
chasing which in the interest of economy no road can afford 
to ignore; that is to follow the recommendations of the 
specialists in the various departments regarding the purchase 
of materials. 


Less than a month has yet to elapse before the railway civil 
engineers throughout the country will meet in Chicago in 
their twenty-third annual convention; 

To Go to renew old friendships, to establish 

or new ones, to view the developments in 

Not to Go equipment of immediate concern and, 
more important than -these, to partici- 

pate in the deliberations of a three-day session. Taking cogni- 
zance of this many engineers who have never entertained 
other than the thought of attending, have in all probability 
already done some planning preparatory to their departure 
to avoid as nearly as possible the development at the last 
moment of conditions unfavorable to their plans, as well as 
to insure the proper functioning of their departments while 
they are gone. On the other hand many others, if cognizant 
at all of the association’s custom and the proximity of the 
convention, have yet confronting them “To Go or not To Go” 
as an undecided question. Comment need not be made con- 
cerning those who have definitely laid their plans, but, in 
the interest of better railroading, it may well be made con- 
cerning those who have not. Men who devote their time and 
thought largely to engineering problems of the many kinds 
involved in railway construction, operation or management, 
should by all means know of the association and should 
attend its convention, whether members or not; going as to 
an event from which each cannot afford to be absent. For 
such is the case. The American Railway Engineering Asso- 
sociation is an institution with a constituenecy which for 
intellectual. ability, sobriety of thinking and industry in its 
deliberations, is a fit object of pride on the part of its mem- 
bers. The reports presented and discussed are the work of 
groups of men especially qualified in their particular lines, 
but far more important to the engineers, they treat of sub- 
jects which are his stock in trade; not incidental to his 
status but fundamental: He may very easily avoid the an- 
ticipated inconvenience incident to his attendance at the 
convention and not having attended feel himself no-wise the 
loser for not having gone, but under ordinary circumstances 
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in doing this he will have made a mistake. The convention 
is his opportunity, in realization of which the prudent 
engineer will go if he can. 


To many men in train service on double track lines the 
standard code is a mysterious thing. On it they are exam- 
ined at more or less frequent intervals, 
Double Track but most of its provisions have no 
and the relation to their daily activities. They 
Standard Code work under block signal protection and 
with few train orders. Instructions 
which, under the standard code, must be given by train 
order in specific language they often receive as messages for 
which no standard form is provided in the rules. All this 
is confusing and tends to make these men unfit for service 
on single track branch lines when, upon occasion, they are 
needed there. There is, of course, no reason why unwar- 
ranted restrictions should be placed upon double track oper- 
ation, but men in train service should be able to tell why 
certain standard practices are omitted on double track. 
When they are examined on the subject of train orders they 
should be required to tell what additional safeguards pro- 
vided by double-track and automatic signals sometimes make 
the rules concerning specific train order forms unnecessary 
and, conversely, why these rules are necessary on single track. 
The failure to appreciate that aditional safeguards have been 
provided by the double track and automatic signals tends to 
give the employee the impression that his company is not 
insisting upon obedience to rules and this impression may 
be harmful to discipline. Certainly an employee holding 
such a view cannot be trusted on single track where strict 
adherence to rule is absolutely essential. 


The railroads have suffered from the business depression 
less than have the grocers, according to the declaration of a 
prominent speaker at a convention of 

Troubled Railroads wholesale grocers in New York City 
versus last week; and therefore a reduction of 
Troubled Grocers freight rates should be the first thing 
to be done to restore prosperity in that 

branch of the mercantile world. Not being very well informed 
concerning the profits made by the wholesale grocers during 
the past few years, we will for the moment, and for the sake 
of argument, admit that they are, really, worse off than the 
railroads. But, from the standpoint of the public, why 
should it follow that the railroads ought to carry freight at 
less than cost? The public needs railroad transportation and 
it needs wholesale grocery establishments. We will assume 
that it has difficulty in keeping up both institutions, and 
may be obliged to impose hardships on one or the other of 
them. Now, which shall it be? Or, to go a step farther, 
assume that both have already been neglected; which of the 
two ought first to be aided to recover? Setting aside all 
notions concerning what we should like to do, or what is 
ideally just and equitable, in the premises it would seem 
clear that the railroads ought to be succored first. Not be- 
cause the railroads’ owners are a better class of people; 
neither because they deserve the better treatment; but because 
that course is forced by the nature of the case. A railroad, if 
it serves important communities, must be kept going even if 
to do so should require an assessment on the inhabitants to 
furnish fuel for the locomotives and food for the trainmen. 
Nothing can take its place. In place of the merchant, on 
the other hand, some halfway makeshift can be made to 
serve temporarily. The people—the communities—have es- 
tablished the typical railroad in such a monopolistic situation 
that they cannot allow it to suffer, any more than the city 
of Chicago could afford to close up its most important bridge 
across Chicago river. The grocer is not thus treated; he is 
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not classed as a vital part of the civic machinery. The 
community makes him take his chances, Whether or not that 
is fair is not the question; it is the fact. Even if he has failed 
and shut up shop, the railroads must be kept going. 


The upkeep of railway crossings is usually imposed on the 
junior road, not only for the renewals of the rail structure, 
the timbers and the ballast but also the 

A Chance maintenance of line and surface. The 

for expense incurred by the maintaining 
Reciprocity toad is affected to no small extent by 

the degree of co-operation offered by the 

maintenance forces of the other road using the crossing. 


While the senior road should not be expected to relieve the | 


junior company of any of its established responsibilities, it 
should maintain its own tracks adjacent to the crossing in a 
condition that will tend to relieve rather than increase the 
burden of keeping up the crossing. For instance, the life 
of the crossing will be influenced to no small degree by the 
condition of the rails immediately adjoining it. Badly worn 
rails connected to a new crossing will produce such poor 
joints that the crossing rails themselves will soon become 
battered. Also the alinement of a crossing is seriously af- 
fected by the creeping of the rails of the intersecting tracks. 
If the non-maintaining road does not provide adequate an- 
chorage to hold its track, it will cause the maintaining road 
no end of trouble in keeping the crossing in place. So 
severe has been the burden on the maintaining road from 
this cause that it has even been proposed to place rail 
anchors on the rails on the other property with the idea 
that the money so spent would be more than offset by the 
decreased cost of work on the crossing itself. However, such 
a course ought not to be necessary. The railroads ought to 
practice reciprocity at least to such an extent that crossings 
will be maintained at the least possible cost, regardless of 
the apportionment of the expense. It is only by so doing 
that true economy for all will be obtained. 


In a recent issue of Industrial Management, V. M. Palmer, 
engineer of industrial economy for the Eastman-Kodak Com- 
pany, says, “Foremen are frequentl 

Able Shop Fore- jeferred ‘to as the apa 
men Must officers of industry, which position they 

Be Developed do in fact occupy between the manage- 
ment and the employee. There is no 

question that the need for greater shop and individual effi- 
ciency could be realized more completely if foremen measured 
up closer to the requirements of their position.” This state- 
ment applies with equal force to industrial foremen and 
those employed in railroad shops. Owing to the importance 
of foremen and their direct influence for good or bad on the 
cost of shop operation, it is important (1) that they be paid 
a sufficient remuneration to attract men of the necessary 
calibre; (2) that shopmen of ability be trained and wherever 
possible given actual experience as acting foremen while 
regular foremen are sick or on leave of absence; (3) that 
present foremen be helped and encouraged in every possible 
way in the performance of their duties. This does not mean 
that discipline should be relaxed and no mention made of 
mistakes. With few exceptions foremen take constructive 
criticism in the spirit in which it is given, realizing that 
unless weaknesses are pointed out they cannot be corrected 
and personal improvement and ultimate advancement will 
be correspondingly delayed. Moreover, when weaknesses are 
not explained, they tend to grow worse rather than better 
and may in the end entirely disqualify a foreman for his 
position. He is then reduced to the ranks and, not knowing 
wherein his failure lies, can hardly be blamed for feeling 
that somehow he has not had a square deal. If errors should 
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be pointed out, it is fully as important to bestow praise where 
due. Unfortunately, many railroad men get the impression 
that good work is taken for granted while trivial mistakes 
receive undue censure. No matter how busy the higher me- 
chanical department officers, they miss a fine opportunity to 
develop foremen if for any reason the word of helpful criti- 
cism or of appreciation for a job well done is withheld. 


The Ability of the Carrier to Pay 


\ eon THERE is but one source from which the money to 
meet a railroad payroll can come, namely earnings, it 
follows that where the earnings of a railroad are Jess than 
its operating expenses, the ability of the carrier to continue 
to pay certain wage scales to its employees must become 
eventually the governing factor in determining what con- 
stitutes “just and reasonable” wages. An inexorable eco- 
nomic law applies to compel either the downward revision 
of all its operating expenses, and particularly the preponder- 
ating labor expense, or the abandonment of the property. 
Here, public interest in, and necessity for, transportation 
service tips the balance in favor of the readjustment of oper- 
ating expenses. The problem presented in such cases is cold 
fact and not theory. The Railroad Labor Board has faced it 
many times and on three occasions has recognized that the 
“ability of the carriers to pay” is a relevant and vital factor 
in fixing wage levels in some cases. 

In deciding a dispute between the Electric Short Line 
Railway Company and the train service brotherhoods last 
October, the Board ordered a wage cut of 20 per cent, adding 
that the lower wages were just and reasonable, taking into 
consideration all the conditions and circumstances as con- 
templated by the Transportation Act, including the financial 
condition of this carrier, i. e., its earnings, cost of operation, 
etc. Again, in deciding a dispute between the New Orleans 
Great Northern and several classes of its employees, the 
Board recognized and specifically stated that the “ability 
of the carrier to pay is entitled to secondary consideration 
with a certain type of carrier dependent almost entirely on 
local business or whose principal function in the final 
analysis is the development and upbuilding of a new or 
comparatively new country.” Now a third instance of the 
recognition of this principle is contained in the Board’s 
decision in the Missouri & North Arkansas case (described 
elsewhere in this issue) in which the employees have been 
ordered to accept wages 25 per cent below those paid on other 
Class I carriers. In all these cases proof was submitted of 
the failure of earnings to meet operating expenses. In each 
case the choice was between reduction of wages, bankruptcy 
or abandonment. Whatever interpretation the Board might 
wish to put on the seven “relevant factors” stated in the 
Transportation Act as controlling considerations in fixing 
wage scales, the issue in each of these cases was clear cut; 
either the “ability of the carrier to pay” governed or it did 
not. If it did, the public’s right to continuous operation of 
the railroad was recognized by a body created to protect that 
right. If it did not, that unfortunate expression “the public 
be damned” became a truism. The Board should be com- 
mended for its decisions in these cases, not because they rep- 
resent a “victory” for the railroads involved, but because they 
represent a “victory” for the public. 

But having acted wisely in these cases, will the Board 
continue to face this issue squarely? It is just as possible 
for a road of 10,000 miles to face an inability to pay the 
wages fixed by the board, as it is for a road 100 miles in 
length. ‘The principles in each case are exactly the same. 
Would the board then apply the same reasoning as applied 
in these three cases and permit the larger carriers to present 
evidence of their inability to pay? 

During the hearings on national agreements in January, 
1921, the railroads in the country were facing just such a 
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situation. They tried to present evidence to the board shuw- 
ing their inability to continue to bear excessive labor costs. 
In that case, however, the board ruled that: “all questions 
involving the expense of operation or necessities of railroads 
and the amount of money necessary to secure successful 
operation thereof, are under the jurisdiction not of this 
board, but of the Interstate Commerce Commission.” ‘The 
testimony which the carriers desired to present was ruled 
out of court as irrelevant. 

The inconsistency in the board’s rulings on this factor 
would indicate that the interest of the public in the operation 
of a large carrier or a group of carriers is less than its in- 
terest in the operation of a smaller road. Obviously such a 
theory is untenable. It is hard to believe that, having ruled 
as it has in the Electric Short Line, the New Orleans Great 
Northern and the Missouri & North Arkansas cases, this 
body, created largely to insure continuous operation of the 
railroads, will hold to its ruling in the national agreements 
case and prohibit testimony on the “ability to pay” in future 
cases involving either small or large carriers. 


The Increase in Freight Movement 


HE INCREASES in the number of carloads of freight 

shipped have been so substantial and persistent since 
the opening of the year 1922 as to constitute a very per- 
suasive indication that general business is reviving. 

Not only did the number of carloads of freight shipped 
increase in every week from that ended January 7 to that 
ended February 11, but in each of these weeks the total ship- 
ments were larger than in the corresponding weeks of 1921. 
The total freight car loadings in the four weeks ended Feb- 
ruary 4, 1922, were 2,956,766 as compared with 2,812,637 
in the same weeks cf 1921, an increase of 144,129. While 
the total number of cars loaded with freight in these weeks 
was somewhat less than in 1920, it was larger than in 1919 
and, in fact, seems to have been larger than in other pre- 
vious years. 

The most significant feature of this increase in shipments 
was that it was due to an increase in the number of cars 
loaded with most kinds of commodities. In the four weeks 
ended February 4 there was an increase, as compared with 
the same weeks of last year, of 33,810 cars in shipments of 
grain, 2,460 cars in shipments of livestock, 17,666 in ship- 
ments of coal, 129,476 in shipments of merchandise, and 
1,062 in shipments of miscellaneous commodities. Ship- 
ments of coke showed a decline of 11,000 carloads, ship- 
ments of forest products a decline of 4,456 carloads, and 
shipments of ore a decline of 16,000 carloads. 

When carloadings began to show an increase in the second 
week in January it was thought that this might be due to 
temporary causes. The taxes on transportation were re- 
moved on January 1, and it was believed the decline in 
freight shipments in December was partly due to the fact 
that some shippers were holding back commodities to avoid 
paying the tax and would forward them in January. Ii, 
however, the increase in shipments had been due to the re- 
lease of goods held back to avoid the tax, it would hardly 
have continued at an accelerated rate clear into February. 

It might also be thought that the increase in shipments 
was due to a larger movement of coal in anticipation of a 
coal mine strike on April 1, but while there has been an in- 
crease in shipments of coal it has been smaller relatively 
than the increases in shipments of other kinds. 

After éxperience with the fluctuations in the railroad and 
other lines of business during the last year and a half most 
people are somewhat slow to acclaim any apparent improve- 
ment as permanent, or as the harbinger of still further im- 
provements. Certainly, however, if the recent’ increases in 
carloadings indicate anything at all they indicate a distinct 
tendency toward improvement in general business. 
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Letters to the Editor 





[The Rattway AGE welcomes letters from its readers and 
especially those containing constructive suggestions for im- 
provements in the railway field. Short letters—about 250 
words—are particularly appreciated. | 


Trainmen and the Eight-Hour Day 


San Antonio, Tex. 
To THE EDITorR: 


‘**All men know the truth, but what of that? It is rare to 
find one who knows how to speak it.”—-Emerson. 

I was pleased to note in a recent editorial in the Railway 
Age that the railroad executives had decided to meet with 
the executive officers of the railroad brotherhoods in an ef- 
fort to readjust differences on the basis of a “square deal.” 
Later I read in one of President W. S. Carter’s (Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen) publicity bulletins 
that “It has been the success of the railroads in ‘educating 
the public’ through unfair propaganda that has made it abso- 
lutely necessary for railroad employees to adopt some method 
of telling the truth to the public.” 

To get at the truth as essential to establishing the square 
deal it is necessary to go back to the inception of the Adam- 
son law, which has been the cause of a world of misrepre- 
sentations and recriminations. In answer to the claim that 
the railroads were able to show that “under our present 
practice (1915) enginemen demand the right to do two 
men’s work in order to earn two men’s pay,” President W. S. 
Carter admitted the truth of the charge, bitterly assailing 
those members who, as shown by the railroad representatives, 
ignored “the rights of their fellowmen” and through the 
power of senority, say to unemployed brothers: “You shall 
not work at all; I am going to do my work and your work 
too, so that I can draw my pay and your pay too. Citing 
individual instances of men making double wages through 
this system, Mr. Carter said: “At the same time we had evi- 
dence that on that same railroad they had cut the fireman’s 
list; there were hundreds and hundreds of men hungry and 
their families hungry—and yet they call this a brotherhood.” 

This deplorable condition was made the strongest argu- 
ment for the limitation of the workday to eight hours; and, 
in the protection of the public interest, to prevent a strike to 
secure this limitation of hours, the Adamson bill became law. 

To refresh the memory as to the facts in the case, it is 
recalled that on August 13, 1916, the President sent for the 
brotherhood representatives and the managers to confer with 
him at the White House, and suggested arbitration by way of 
settling the controversy. The labor leaders, conscious of 
their strength, stating that the question of the shorter work 
day was not arbitrable, refused to arbitrate. Later the 
president referred to the situation then existing in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“TI was not able to make the slightest impression upon 
those men. They feel so strongly the justice of their cause 
that they are blind to all the consequences of their action in 
declaring and prosecuting a strike. 

“TI was shocked to find a peculiar stiffness and hardness 
about these men. When I pictured to them the distress of our 
people in case this strike became a reality, they sat unmoved 
and apparently indifferent to the seriousness of the whole 
bad business. I am at the end of my tether, and I do not 
know what further to do.” 

When the sincerity of the brotherhood chiefs was ques- 
tioned by the railroad executives, who asserted that a raise 
in pay was the real object of the move, the four executives, 
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acting for the brotherhoods, issued a statement, saying in 
effect: “If you doubt the sincerity of the brotherhoods in 
asking for relief from the long hours of labor, arrange that 
the employees will not be able to make one minute’s over- 
time.” 

Since the adoption of the Adamson law both sides to this 
controversy have dodged the responsibility for inaugurating 
a real eight-hour law by alleging the impossibility of en- 
forcement. Since then, however, Mr. Ford has shown how a 
real eight-hour day may be put into effect on the railroad, 
with wages acceptable to the employees. The Pullman em- 
ployees and express messengers have also enjoyed the benefits 
of a real limitation of hours of labor. 

How different, though, has been the course of the brother- 
hoods. They even in the so-called Chicago agreement, gov- 
erning only the engineers and firemen, provided a work month 
of 38 eight-hour days, with no provision for holding their 
members even to that limit. In fact, it is common knowledge 
that this limitation is constantly ignored, with the result that 
the railroad managers are still able to show these “high 
peaks” in earnings. And this, too, when thousands of the 
75,000 members of the brotherhoods who bared their breasts 
to the enemy in the late war are unable to support them- 
selves and their families. As to the conductors and brake- 
men, so far as any action of their organizations is concerned 
the eight-hour day has been a sham and a fraud. In fact, by 
official action train crews have been taken out of the service 
while other crews were making far beyond the mileage con- 
templated by the law. 3 

Representatives of labor organizations generally complain 
of the provisions of the Transportation Act that the earnings 
of capital are carefully protected by the instructions given to 
the I. C. C. to establish rates that will provide standard re- 
turns as dividends, while the chief argument being advanced 
for reduction of earnings of employees is that the high rates 
necessitated by this provision are paralyzing business and 
the rates cannot be lowered except through reduced wages. 
While agreeing that these requirements of the law are not 
conducive to the “square deal” to labor, I am constrained to 
call attention to the fact that there appears to be no disposi- 
tion on the part of the brotherhood executives to conserve the 
welfare of the thousands of loyal members who have been 
separated from their means of living through cutting down 
the working force, by enforcing the limitation of hours on 
the members protected in the “high peaks” of earnings by 
seniority rights. 

That the power to limit hours of service exists in the 
brotherhoods is shown by the fact that it is rigidly enforced 
among the employees in yard service. At least there has been 
no evidence of demands made on behalf of the yard men 
that they be permitted to increase their earnings by working 
overtime at the expense of the out-of-work brother. 

While the influence of the organization executives has been 
invoked to continue passenger conductors in their long hours 
of service, the effect of this policy is shown in the fact that, 
notwithstanding the law requires that wages shall be fixed, 
among other things, on the basis of “the training and skill 
required,” and “the degree of responsibility,” executives 
have accepted for them a lower rate of pay than is accorded 
firemen and through freight brakemen. In fact, brakemen 
deadheading on a train not infrequently receive a larger rate 
of pay than is accorded the man in charge of the train. 

May it not be due to this condition, and the difficulty ex- 
perienced by many passenger conductors to preserve the 
standard of living required of them on the wages they re- 
ceive, that many of the most experienced and valuable em- 
ployees, who have acquired their value to the company 
through their years of loyal service, have been removed from 
the service because of irregularities? 

Let us have the truth and a square deal. Think it over. 

F. J. Batey. 
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What Is Ahead of the Chief Clerk? 


Boston, Mass. 
To THE Epiror: 

I have followed with much interest the various communi- 
cations relating to the chief clerk which you have published 
during recent months. Two or three of these letters took 
issue directly with the one and only communication (August 
6, 1921, page 236) that I ever wrote to any paper. I should 
particularly, however, like to comment on the reply which 
was made by Grant Gibson in your issue of October 8. His 
letter takes up the case from three entirely different angles. 
He assumes a point of view on my part that is entirely ab- 
sent; this is evidently due to faulty expression or my desire 
to condense to the minimum number of words. 

I have never had in mind, or seen, any antagonism be- 
tween an official and his own chief clerk. I have grown up 
in the operating department, as he assumes, and have held 
positions from trainmaster to general manager. I have had 
several chief clerks and but one that was unsatisfactory; in 
the others I have had the utmost confidence and have re- 
ceived from them the fullest support. My article was in- 
tended rather as a criticism of the official than of chief clerk. 

To take up the case from its first angle; namely, the 
future for a man who takes a clerical position and who 
works up to the position of chief clerk. It may seem hard 
to say so, but it is very difficult for any man whose experi- 
ence has been entirely in an office to successfully assume an 
official position of the rank of superintendent, superintendent 
of motive power, or higher. Of course, there are exceptions 
but they are very few. The greater part of a railroad’s busi- 
ness is done outside under conditions entirely different from 
‘any other form of industry. A certain amount of experience 
out on the road is, in my opinion, essential to make a success- 
ful operating official. 

Three of the chief clerks that I have had in the past are 
at present successful operating officers but I credit this to 
the fact that upon advice each gave up his position as chief 
clerk and went on the road, or in the shops, in a minor 
official capacity, from which, as a result of their early and 
long inside experience, they were promoted rapidly. There 
are three or four more just as efficient men, who are still 
chief clerks, who refused to take this advice and are in the 
blind alley referred to. I think the above answers the ques- 
tion as to what is ahead of the chief clerk. 

Taking the case up from the second angle, the one that 
I have had mostly in mind, is the modern tendency to over- 
load the chief clerk. This is due to two causes; one the 
natural tendency of many men to allow their chief clerks to 
relieve them of much responsibility, having sufficient work 
coming to them anyhow, due to the over-centralization which 
has been creeping into our railroads for many years. This 
tends to take responsibility away from the minor official, 
starting with the supervisor of track, division engineer, 
master mechanic, and up, bringing cases into the higher 
offices where the recommendations of these men and instruc- 
tions to these men are largely handled by the chief clerk of 
their superior. Regardless of the ability, loyalty and industry 
of the chief clerk, if the divisional or district officer is com- 
petent, his judgment should be reversed by, and instructions 
to him on matters other than of the merest routine should 
only be from, his superior officer. Unfortunately, on many 
railroads this is not so. It does not stop with the division 
superintendent’s office but goes all the way up. It often 
results in improper, although honestly given, decisions, and 
restricts the individuality and the responsibility of the lower 
official and brings about the very condition complained of— 
a swamping of the work in the higher offices. That is what 
I mean by having officers do more work and chief clerks do 
less. If, for example, a communication from a superintendent 
in person is not of sufficient importance to warrant the per- 
sonal attention of his superior it means either his authority 
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is not sufficient or he is not big enough for the job. 

The most important element in railroading, as in any other 
business, is the personal one. No man likes to be criticised 
or likes to receive vital instructions from other than his 
“boss.” For that reason letters of criticism should never be 
dictated or signed by other than the responsible official. 
Many of us will ofttimes sign a letter we would not have 
written ourselves on the theory that perhaps a little criticism 
will do no harm, at the same time feeling that it is probably 
too strong. Such cases do incalculable harm to the morale 
of subordinate officers. 

Quite the reverse of Mr. Gibson’s assumption, my experi- 
ence with my own chief clerks has been pleasant and satis- 
factory. Also I have had very little trouble with other 
people’s chief clerks. I have in mind the good of the busi- 
ness as a whole; and, to be perfectly frank, the railroads can- 
not be run by chief. clerks, although there is a decided tend- 
ency in that direction. “OPERATING OFFICIAL.” 


Yardmasters Disclaim 
Connection With C. G. Poirier 


(_ HICAGO. 


To THE Epiror: 

In your issue of February 11, page 393, considerable 
space is devoted to the testimony and opinions of C. G. 
Poirier before the Senate committee on Interstate Commerce. 
If the writer’s memory serves him correctly this is the same 
gentleman who appeared before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission during the hearings before that body in October, 
1920, claiming to represent all classes of supervisory officers, 
but, when questioned by an officer of one of the subordinate 
official organizations, acknowledged that he represented be- 
tween 200 and 300 individuals. The facts will be found in 
the record of hearings Ex Parte 72. 

Mr. Poirier is reported by your. Washington correspondent 
as saying that “in my opinion or perhaps my imagination 
the purpose is to hand those organizations over to the feder- 
ations later, etc.” We have very little respect for Mr. 
Poirier’s opinion in this matter, but we have the most un- 
bounded admiration for his imagination, for to imagine the 
train dispatchers, the yardmasters, the agents, or the me- 
chanical foremen handing their organizations over to the 
“federations” is some mental feat. And we are prone to 
wonder what has so stimulated Mr. Poirier’s imaginings 
since October, 1920, when, according to the record referred 
to above, he addressed the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as follows: 


_ “I just want to say this: It stands to reason that the organiza- 

tions of subordinate officials were organized for the purpose of 
withholding themselves from labor organizations. That is true 
or they would not be here today. They would be affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor.” 

As we have maintained before, the organizations enumer- 
ated above came into existence because there was a real need 
for them in the conditions that existed at the time and that 
had existed for years past, and one of the impelling motives 
was to escape the very thing that Mr. Poirier imagines is 
about to happen. 

We have the greatest respect for the fairness and justice 
of the Railway Age, but we cannot help but feel that it has 
to a certain extent erred in giving so much space to this 
statement. We do not profess to know what motives have 
actuated Mr. Poirier in his various appearances in Wash- 
ington, but we are quite sure that he does not speak for any 
more men, or any different interests, than he did when he 
appeared before the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
October, 1920. J. L. Exprice, 


First Grand Vice-President, Railroad Yardmasters of America. 


























The Simplicity and Harmony cf the Design Is Admirably Shown Here 











An Engine Terminal for Economical Operation 


Central of Georgia Constructs Combined Roundhouse and Shops 
of Advanced Design at Columbus, Ga. 


By G. W. Tutan 


Assistant Engineer, Central of Georgia 


HE CENTRAL of Georgia has completed and put into 
T operation at Columbus, Ga., an engine terminal, fully 
equipped to handle 2-6-6-2 Mallet locomotives and to 
make heavy as well as running repairs. To secure maximum 
economies in locomotive terminal operation, the enginehouse 
has been designed to include a combination of a roundhouse 
with 15 radial stalls, 120 ft. long, and a power plant and 
machine, blacksmith and boiler shops. The structure is semi- 


the main lines of this division leading from the Birmingham 
coal and iron fields to points south and east. It is now pos- 
sible with the new facilities to handle heavy and running 
repairs quickly and economically on this division. 

In considering a location for the proposed engine terminal, 
two sites were available. One site was three miles east of the 
city and the other was the existing engine terminal, located 
in the city limits within a few blocks of the business district. 
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The Effectiveness of the.Lighting and Ventilation Produces a Clear Interior 


radial or semi-rectangular in shape, being a combination of 
the two general types of buildings and is built of reinforced 
concrete throughout. The roof has a raised section or monitor 
and is built up from monolithically poured roof slabs, beams 
and girders. The center bay is served by a 10-ton electric 
overhead crane which travels the full length of the building, 
covering both the enginehouse and the machine shop. Stall 
tracks are served by a 100-ft. turntable driven by a 30 hp. 
electric tractor. Provision has been made for a future exten- 
sion of nine stalls. 

Columbus, Ga., is the eastern terminus of the Columbus 
division of the Central of Georgia, and is 100 miles west of 
the company’s main locomotive repair shops. Mallet engines 
of the 2-6-6-2 type, weighing 308 tons each, are operated over 
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The site of the existing engine terminal within the city was 
selected because it was more desirable from the point of view 
of a reliable supply of labor and because a duplication of 
certain existing facilities would have been necessary at the 
site east of the city. There were two other important in- 
fluencing factors, namely, the site east of the city would have 
added three miles to a district already 57 miles longer than 
the adjacent eastern one, and the possibility of carrying out 
the new development without disturbing existing snereities 
or interrupting operation. 


The Design of the Enginehouse Structure 


The enginehouse was designed primarily for housing and 
repairing the 2-6-6-2 Mallet engines and although the three- 
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bay section, with a total length of 121 ft. from doors to outer 
wall, seems expensive because of long spans, the advantage 
derived from an unobstructed working floor space between 
the engine pits was considered to justify the additional cost. 
The distance from the center of the 100-ft. turntable to the 
centers of the door columns of the enginehouse is 146 ft. 8 in. 
This distance allows adjacent engine stall rails to meet at 
the turntable rim, thus eliminating the use of expensively 
maintained frogs, and giving the minimum roof area for a 
13-ft. clear door opening. 

The enginehouse is not a roundhouse, as can be seen in the 
illustrations. The shape of the building was fixed to some 
extent by the limits of the site and also from experience 
with an enginehouse of that shape on another division of the 
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and construction as the stalls. Space has been provided adja- 
cent to the machine shop for the power plant rooms. Steel 
trusses and purlins support the concrete roof slab in these 
rooms. 

The following specifications for the design of the rein- 
forced concrete were used: 

(1) Live load on roof: 40 lb. per sq. ft. which included 
suspended shafting, water-proofing and construction loads. 

(2) Stresses in concrete: of a 1:2:4 mixture with gravel 
as the coarser aggregate for slabs, beams and girders—in com- 
pression, extreme fibre stress of 650 lb. per sq. in. (this was 
increased 15 per cent at the supports in continuous tee 
beams); shear, unit stress in beams with longitudinal rein- 
forcement only, 40 lb. per sq. in. and in webs of beams 
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General Floor Plan of Roundhouse and Shops 


Central of Georgia, where it was found that the location of 
the shop facilities under the same roof with the enginehouse 
resulted in economies in operation and increased efficiency in 
supervision. Four stalls of the enginehouse are now used in 
conjunction with the triangular portion of the building for 
machine tools. Foundations at the north end of the build- 
ings have been provided for extending the house nine more 
stalls at a future date. 

The enginehouse is a reinforced concrete structure through- 
out, with the concrete roof slabs, beams and girders poured 
monolithically except where construction joints prevented and 
supported on reinforced concrete columns and plain concrete 
foundations. The superstructure over the blacksmith and 
machine shops, locker rooms and offices is of the same design 


reinforced with stirrups and bent up rods, 100 Ib. per sq. in.; 
bond stress in deformed bars, 100 lb. per sq. in. The un- 
supported length of column was not more than 12 diameters. 

(3) Tension in steel: Hard grade, 18,000 lb. per sq. in. 
for roof slabs, beams and girders not subject to shock; 
16,000 lb. per sq. in. in crane girder. 

(4) Allowable bearing on soil: 4,000 Ib. per sq. ft. 

(5) Electric crane: Crane girders and columns were fig- 
ured for a 15-ton crane with an impact allowance of about 
15 per cent although a 10-ton crane was installed. 

(6) Details: All details and items not mentioned were 
figured in accordance with the final report of the Joint Com- 
mittee, A. S. C. E. dated January 17, 1917. 

The concrete roof over the engine stalls and shop is water- 
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proofed with cotton seed gum applied in one coat. The roofs 
over the power plant, offices and locker rooms are water- 
proofed with a three-ply built-up felt roofing cemented with 
cotton seed gum. Sheet steel work has been reduced to a 
minimum by the use of felt flashing, cast iron and wrought 
iron rain conductors and copper ventilators. 

Ample provision has been made for light and ventilation. 
Triple sash windows with narrow brick jambs fill the open: 
ings between the concrete columns in the outer wall. The 
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The Concrete Was Chuted From Towers Located at Various 
Points 


sash windows are glazed with clear glass and the top and 
bottom sash windows are counter-balanced. The upper por- 
tions of the hinged doors between the columns on the inner 
circle are glazed. Pivoted sash windows fill the openings 
between the columns of the craneway monitor and fixed sash 
and wood louvres fill alternate openings between columns of 
the blacksmith monitor. Cast iron smoke jacks with hood 
openings 4 ft. 7 in. by 12 ft., located over each engine pit 
and suspended from the roof beams, carry the locomotive 
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gases from the building. Wrought iron jacks 22 in. in diam- 
eter over the forges in the blacksmith shop dispose of these 
gases. 

With regard to artificial lighting provision has been made 
for outlet plugs for portable lights and power on the columns 
between all stalls. In conjunction with this a very efficient 
arrangement of lamps has been obtained and the absence of 
shadows is particularly noted. All light and power wiring 
is in metal conduit embedded in the concrete structure and is 
thus protected from locomotive gases. 

There are 15 engine pits of plain concrete with bottoms 
reinforced with steel rods and old rails. Each pit is 95 ft. 
3 in. long on the inside. The bottom is crowned 3 in. and 
sloped so that the drainage is toward each end into sumps 
and thence into the sewers. Rail bearing timbers and blocks 
of creosoted yellow pine are bolted on the walls of each pit 
for its full length. Cast-iron wheel stops are anchored to the 
rails at the forward end of each pit. A driving wheel drop 
pit with air jack lift connects three of the engine pits and, 
with the traveling crane, permits wheels to be taken from 
three locomotives at one time. A tender wheel drop pit is 
built under one of the storage tracks outside of the building. 

The floor of the enginehouse and shop is built on a 4-in. 
concrete base reinforced with wire mesh, a %-in. pitch 
cushion, and 4-in. creosoted yellow pine blocks. The floors 
in the offices, locker rooms and power plant are trowel- 
finished concrete, treated with a metallic floor hardener. The 
floor between the engine pits has a one-inch crown and drains 
into the pits. Floor drains connected to sewers take care of 
the drainage in the power plant and locker rooms. 

The turntable is a 100-ft. balanced deck girder steel turn- 
table driven by a 30 hp. electric tractor. The pit walls, bot- 
tom and center pedestal are of concrete. Manganese steel 
heel blocks joining adjacent rails bear on a timber rim on 
the concrete pit wall. For handling ashes, two double bucket 
conveyors have been installed and are now in operation. 


Shop Equipment Is Complete and Well Laid Out 


The shopmen’s locker and lavatory rooms in the rear of 
the blacksmith shop are provided with individual wash 
basins and shower baths with hot and cold water, sanitary 
water closets and steel lockers. The engineers’ and firemen’s 
locker rooms are similarly equipped with the exception of 
shower baths, but with the addition of writing tables, benches 





The Layout of the Machine Shop Shows Careful Planning 
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and bulletin boards. Separate rooms are provided for the 
white and colored employees. 

A 10-ton capacity overhead traveling electric crane oper- 
ates the entire length of the center bay, passing over the 
15 engine pits, the drop pit and the machine shop. Jib and 
bracket cranes are provided in the machine and blacksmith 
shops. All air, water and steam piping is suspended over- 
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each group being motor driven and consisting of the follow- 


ing: 
Group No. 1. 
One 26-in. double head shaper. One twist drill grinder. 
One 20-in. single head shaper. One 20-in. emery grinder 


Two 36-in. planers. One 5l-in. boring mill. 
One 16-in. shaper. 
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Section Through Typical Roundhouse Stall 


head on wrought iron hangers bolted to the concrete beams 


and roof slab, where any leakage may be detected and re- . 


pairs made readily. Drops and valves are provided on col- 
umns between all engine pits and in the machine and 
blacksmith shops. 

A heavy duty 90-in. driving wheel lathe and a 42-in. wheel 
lathe, both motor driven, have been located im positions con- 
venient to the drop pits and wheel tracks. These, with the 





following tools have been located directly’ under and are 
seryed-by-the overhead electric crane. | 
ae 


yr 100-ton hydraulic press. , 

j e 6-ft. radial drill—motor driven. 

| One 18-in. rapid production slotter—motor driven. 
One 25-in. heavy duty lathe—motor driven. 

One 24-in. crank planer—motor driven. 


The remaining machine tools are arranged in three groups, 


Group No. 2. 
One 27-in. lathe. One 2-in. double head bolt cutter 
One 24-inch lathe. One 36-in. vertical turret. 
Two 18-in, lathes. One 20-in. double head grinder 
One 4-ft. drill. 
Grovur No. 3. 
One 4-ft. radial drill. 


One 12-in. brass lathe. 
One 3 by 36 turret lathe. 


One 36-in. lathe. 
One 24-in. lathe. 
One 14-in. lathe. 


The Beginning of the Radial Section—A Business-Like Round House 


One 18-in. turret lathe. 


; One sensitive drill. 
One 3-in. turret lathe. 


One horizontal boring mill. 


The pipe shop is equipped with a 4-in. motor-driven pipe 
machine, tilting brass furnace using crude oil for fuel, two 
coke metal fires and a portable fuel oil burner used for heat- 
ing and metaling crosshead shoes, etc. The blacksmith shop 
is equipped with double forges and also an open or heavy fire 
served by a two-ton mast crane which also serves a 1,500-Ib 
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steam hammer. A 350-Ib. steam hammer takes care of the 
small work. ‘Other tools and facilities have been installed 
in quantity and quality necessary to round out the facilities 
for making economical repairs. 

The ‘shop, locker room and office portions of the building 
are heated by a-direct radiation, vacuum return, low pressure 
steam heating system. Cast-iron wall radiators are attached 
to the concrete columns and ‘brick walls under the windows. 
Steam is furnished by the power plant boiler. Climatic con- 
ditions make it unnecessary to have radiation in the engine 
pits. 

An efficient boiler washing ‘system, consisting of pumps 
and ‘washing, ‘filling and sludge tanks, is installed m the 
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boiler room with pipe lines and drops running to every engine 
stall. Electric current for light and power is obtained from 
a local hydro-electric company at 11,000 volts and is stepped 
down to 440 volts for use in the shop. 

Further terminal development in Columbus includes: a 
modern coaling station, an inspection pit and a rearrange- 
ment of the freight yard. 

The facilities just tompleted were designed by and erected 
under the supervision of the engineering department of the 
Central of Georgia, C. K. Lawrence, chief engineer and W. 
H. Fetner, superintendent of motive power, with the writer 
as resident engineer. The general contractor on the work was: 
the George B. Swift Company, Chicago. 


Excessive Cost of the National Shop Agreement 


Mr. Cuyler Answers Critics Who Doubt Statements Concerning 
This Inheritance from Government 


EPLYING to questions fram W. H. Chandler, president 
R« the National Industrial Traffic League, Thomas 

DeWitt Cuyler, chairman of the Associatian of Rail- 
way Executives, has issued a statement explaining the effect 
of the “national agreements’’ with employes, during federal 
control, on the revenues of the railroads, and disputing some 
statements made by Walker D. Hines, former director general 
of railroads. Referring to Mr. Hines’s testimony before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on January 31, where he 
said that practically every feature of the shop crafts agree- 
ment . . . had been in effect throughout 1919 and had been 
put in effect in the summer of 1918, Mr. Cuyler says that 
“some of the most burdensome and injurious interpretations 
of the provisions of this agreement were never experienced 
by the director general. These interpretations were largely 
handed down by Railway Board of Adjustment No. 2, and 
numerous decisions were rendered in May, June, July, 
August, and even up to November, 1920.” 

As to the claim that the classification of labor complained 
of in the national agreement with the shop crafts had been 
put in effect in the summer of 1918 and was in effect all 
during 1919 and could therefore have had no effect upon 
the operating expenses of 1920, Mr. Cuyler says that one of 
thé most notorious examples of the national agreement, the 
application of the division of labor to renewing stay-bolts, 
was not even raised until the case of Engine 1610 of the 
Baltimore & Ohio on December 6, 1919, less than three 
months before the termination of Federal contrcl. 

The rest of Mr. Cuyler’s statement, slightly abridged, is as 
follows: 

Formerly a machinist stripped the locomotive and the 
boiler makers renewed the stay-bolts. On the occasion in 
question the shop committee insisted that under the national 
agreement. the following forms of skilled labor must be used : 

(1) Pipe fitter and helper to remove injector and other pipes; 
(2) Machinist and helper to remove injector. (3) Sheet iron 
worker and helper to remove jacket. (4) Carpenter to remove 
lagging and running boards. (5) Boiler makers to remove and 
renew stay-bolts. (6) Engine restored to operating condition by 
reverse of first four processes. 


Yet during 1920 I am informed this became the standard 
practice for the renewal of stay-bolts on all railroads subject 
to the National Agreement! That the director general did 
not experience anything like the full force and effect of the 
rules of the national agreements, will appear from the follow- 
ing decisions of Railway Board of Adjustment No. 2: 


Docket 1516, June 18, 1920, prohibiting section men from re- 
moving damaged or broken parts of motor cars. Docket 1500, 


June 15, 1920, prohibiting machinists taking off electric headlights. 
Docket 1778, September 2, 1920, requiring that as long as em- 
ployees are required to perform any work in a carpenter locomo- 
tive gang, they must be paid continuously at the highest rate of 
pay. Docket 1678, August 19, 1920, providing that a freight car 
repairer who occasionally works on passenger cars must be paid 
the highest rate of pay continuously. Docket 1477, May 24, 1920, 
providing that a machinist must be paid overtime when transfer- 
ring from a night to a day shift, even if to meet his own con- 
venience. 


On page 3745 Mr. Hines says, concerning features of the 
agreement which were established for the first time in 1919, 
“there were numerous railroads which had practically all 
those features in their agreement prior to federal control.” 
It is true that under threat of a strike in 1917 a certain 
group of Southeastern railways entered into a_ so-called 
Southeastern agreement; and this agreement may be consid- 
ered as the logical predecessor of the national agreement 
covering the shop crafts. It is equally true that the construc- 
tions placed upon those rules by the. U. S. R. A. and its 
boards of adjustment had in large degree never been placed 
upon them prior to federal control. . . . Even the South- 
eastern agreement did not abolish piece-work. 

When the railroads were returned, on March 1, 1920, they 
had approximately 261,000 more employes than they had in 
December, 1917. Of this increase 221,576 is accounted for. 
in shop crafts, clerks, section hands and unskilled laborers. 
The railroads moved the abnormal traffic of 1920 with no 
increase in train service employes; but they inherited a 47 
per cent increase in the shop crafts, a 29 per cent increase 
in clerks, and about a 714 per cent increase in maintenance 
employes. 

It is true that. the railroads cannot make an exact compu- 
tation on each and every railroad of the effect of every rule 
in each of the national agreements, and of every interpreta- 
tion; but it is our belief that between excessive increases in 
employes covered by these rules and decreases in the produc- 
tivity per man, the estimate of their having added $300,000,- 
000 to the operating expenses of 1920 is conservative. 

It is also undoubtedly true that during 1921, with wide- 
spread unemployment and diminished railway forces, the 
psychological effect made for an increase in productivity and 
for a curbing of the effort to put further strained construc- 
tions upon these rules. 

I have no doubt that during 1921 the railroads recovered 
some considerable portion of the $300,000,000 excessive bur- 
den of 1920, and that the effect of this recovery is included in 
the approximately $600,000,000 of net earnings which the 
roads will probably show for the year 1921. 
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At the same time I call to your attention that when the 
Railroad Labor Board announced its revision of the shop 
crafts agreement, it informally estimated that this revision 
would probably enable the railroads to save $300,000,000. 

. . We do not believe this to be true, because while the 
Labor Board made a number of changes which will un- 
doubtedly make for further economy, it left so substantial a 
portion of the national agreement with the shop crafts that a 
saving of $300,000,000 would be impossible unless our orig- 
inal estimate of the cost of the national agreements was far 
too conservative. 


Freight Transportation in New England 
A T THE JOINT MEETING of the Boston sections of the 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the Ameri- 

can Society of Civil Engineers and the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, held on February 15, the 
subject of freight transportation in New England and its 
relation to motor transport was discussed by Gerrit Fort, 
vice-president in charge of traffic, Boston & Maine, and B. 
F. Fitch of the Motor Terminals Company. Mr. Fort ap- 
plied himself to the consideration of existing road motor 
truck competition, whereas Mr. Fitch spoke on the advan- 
tages to be anticipated from the use of unit containers in 
connection with railways, motor trucks or interurban electric 
lines, considering all means of transport as a whole. 


Motor Trucks and the Railways 


Mr. Fort directed attention to the fact that with the excep- 
tion of the Bangor & Aroostook all railroads in New England 
showed a deficit for the past year. This was brought about 
by the high operating expenses, for which the high cost of 
labor was very largely responsible, coupled with the great 
decrease in business. With the determination of wages, work- 
ing conditions, etc., in the hands of the Railway Labor 
Board and the fixing of rates under the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, it has not been possible 
for the railways to adjust, of themselves, their revenues and 
expenses to make ends meet. These restrictions have pre- 
vented the railways from adjusting themselves readily to 
new conditions and have made it impossible for them to meet 
adequately the motor truck competition. They are not able 
to “merchandise” their product—transportation—as other 
industries or merchants do in times of depression and thus 
increase their revenues. There are no opportunities for 
bargain sales. 

Motor transport by road has its greatest field in the densely 
populated industrial territories. Thus New England has been 
a fertile field for the ‘developmént of this mode of freight 
transportation and it has hit the railways hard. It received 
a great impetus during the war when the abnormal demands 
for transportation were such as to exceed the capacity of 
the railways for prompt handling. 

The motor truck manufacturers were not slow to seize this 
opportunity. What the actual cost of this mode of transpor- 
tation amounts to, it has not been possible to determine but 
it is known that the motor transport companies are charging 
in the way of rates whatever the traffic will bear and that 
they are free to adjust their rates either up or down without 
the interference of any regulatory bodies. In this way they 
have a great advantage over the railways. In fact there is 
no regulation between the motor companies themselves. 

The question has been asked whether or not it is profitable 
for the railways to handle l.c.l. freight and if it is not, why 
not turn it over to the motor trucks. In times of heavy busi- 
ness when a large amount of car load freight is offered, it 
would undoubtedly be’ better for the railways to let the motor 
trucks handle such ‘business, but on the other hand in dull 
times the railways: need the revenue from the l.c.1. shipments 
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to help meet the overhead expenses. Another distinct advan- 
tage enjoyed by the motor truck is that it does not begin to 
pay for its share of highway maintenance or improvements, 
while the railway is called upon not only to maintain its own 
roadway at its own expense but to contribute, by means of 
taxes, to the maintenance of the highways which the motor 
trucks use. 

Mr. Fort believes that highway motor traffic has come to 
stay and that for short hauls it has a distinct place in the 
transportation system of the country, but it should not be 
allowed to compete unfairly with the railways. The motor 
truck companies acting as common carriers should be made 
to pay their fair share of highway maintenance and be sub- 
jected to the control of either state commissions or the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the same as the railways. He 
believes that the present short haul rail railroad rates should 
be reduced as soon as business improves or expenses can be 
reduced. He believes that the motor truck is an economic 
factor in transportation that should be used to supplement 
the service of the railways and be developed to co-ordinate 
with them. 


Unit Container Meets New England Conditions 


Mr. Fitch explained at some length the service rendered 
by the unit container for l.c.l. freight at Cincinnati where 
it has been used with success in linking up the 28 scattered 
freight houses of all the railways and believed that what 
had been done there in a small way could be done in a larger 
way in New England. 

He proposed the establishment of transfer stations at the 
frontiers of the New England territory, such as Albany, 
Poughkeepsie, Harlem, etc., where all inbound l.c.l. freight 
should be loaded into containers for individual New England 
line station destinations or the principal volume consignees. 
Such containers would then be available for movement by 
motor truck, interurban car, float or railway car, whichever 
would offer the most economic operation. 

If at such suggested frontier transfers all l.c.l. eastbound 
shipments destined into New England could be trans- 
handled to containers and flexibly delivered by any of the 
existing mediums of transportation throughout this territory, 
maximum economies could be effected. The cars unloaded at 
transfers would be immediately available for westbound re- 
loading, and thus the New England territory, which has 
been termed a graveyard for box cars, would receive and 
forward in box cars without transfer only carload shipments, 
all less than car lots being handled in containers between 
transfers and industries. 

“This program in my estimation,” said Mr. Fitch, “will 
save the per diem charges of foreign cars now paid by New 
England roads, will decrease labor rehandling costs, increase 
the ton-mile efficiency of such roads and expedite the move- 
ment of freight. As I see the entire New England situation, 
the problem is first one of co-operation for development of a 
program permitting maximum use of existing plant of all 
interests. 

Now you all suffer and are paying for the cost of inter- 
rupted movements, which causes congestion with its accru- 
ing evils and expense, whereas if a co-ordinated system 
permitting a free and steady flow over existing rails and 
through existing terminals is developed, your traffic capabili- 
ties are unlimited and your cost assessment for additional 
facilities will be nil.” 


New York CENTRAL.—Stockholders Approve Lease—At a 
special meeting on February 3 the stockholders approved the 
proposals of the directors to lease the Toledo & Ohio Central 
and other railroads. The company filed application with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission last December for authority 
to make the leases. 








Modern Methods of Handling Package Freight” 


Remarkable Savings Have Been Made on the New Haven by the 
Use of Tractors and Trailers in Freight Houses 


By G. Marks 
Assistant to General Manager, New York, New Have & Hartford 


It is a vital factor in prompt dispatch and low trans- 

portation cost. Two marked and important innova- 
tions have been the deciding factors in securing greater 
efficiency and economy in the handling of package freight 
through freight houses: 

First: The installation of mechanical equipment through 
the substitution of electric tractors and trailer trucks for 
hand-operated two-wheel trucks. 

Second: ‘The introduction of cost or performance sheets 
showing concisely and accurately, the three fundamental 
features of freight house operation; total cost (man-hours 
and money), total tonnage, and cost per ton. 


Moris HANDLING of package freight is a real problem. 


Electric Tractors and Trailer Trucks 


In order to show the value of the tractor with trailer 
trucks, it is desirable to call attention first to the so-called 
“gang system” of handling freight, which is the plan, with 
but few exceptions, almost universally followed in the East 
even now, and also the “drop truck system.” 

The “gang system” involves at least two distinct opera- 
tions, and ‘often three, as well as much lost motion through 
the necessity of pushing the freight back to clear the door- 
ways. It increases the possibilities of damage to freight, also 
splitting of shipments. ‘There is also a decided disadvan- 
tage through delay to outward billing, as shipping orders 
cannot be sent to the billing department until after the final 
check by the tallyman. Under this system a trucker must 
make a round trip from the checker to the car and return to 
the checker. The return movement is unprofitable in that 
the trucker is not moving any freight, merely pushing an 
empty truck. 

By the introduction of the so-called “drop-truck system,” 
with 4-wheel trucks. manually operated, the first economies 
were made possible through the elimination of one or two of 
the three operations previously mentioned. Under this plan, 
a supply of trucks is placed adjacent to the receiving door- 
ways, enabling teamsters to unload their outbound freight 
direct to the truck, thus keeping the freight, excepting large 
and heavy packages, entirely off the freight house floor and 
almost entirely eliminating the need for the so-called door- 
men or push-backs. The use of 4-wheel trucks, manually 
operated, under the “drop-truck” system, effected a partial 
improvement toward speedier operation as compared with the 
gang system, but it was still impossible during the peak 
hours to move the freight as rapidly as offered. 

By replacing the 4-wheel trucks, manually operated, with 
trailer trucks, hauled by electric tractors, it has been defi- 
nitely shown that rush hours can be protected and the actual 
loading kept abreast of the receipts, so that at the close of the 
day, the quantity of freight remaining unloaded is reduced 
to a minimum. Aside from the loading of practically all 
freight on the same day offered, it has had the effect of 
expediting the unloading of freight from the dray and obvi- 
ating the necessity of the drivers and helpers carrying the 
freight to any available vacant space on the freight house 
floor, thereby releasing teams in much less time than was pos- 
sible under the gang system. 


*Abstract of a paper presented before the New England Railroad Club, 
February 14, 1922. 
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We have operated under the 2-wheel'hand truck by gangs; 
then the 4-wheel truck; manually operated under the ‘“drop- 
truck” system, and finally under the tractor and trailer sys- 
tem and thus have an intimate knowledge of the results 
obtainable under all three systems. ; 

Original advocates of tractor operation ‘were firmly of the 
opinion that a certain hauling distance. was essential—I 
believe 300 ft.—if any decided economy was to be effected, 
yet this theory has been disproved by practical experience 
with tractor operation at the New Haven outbound houses 
in Boston. With designated doorways for the receipt of the 
freight, practically opposite assigned cars, affording a haul- 
ing distance rarely exceeding 150 ft. and averaging but 
85 ft., it has been preved that tractors can be most success- 
fully operated regardless of distance. 

A most decided advantage in favor of the tractor-trailer 
is the saving in the number of men, thereby reducing the inci- 
dental congestion and confusion with its consequent delay to 
the hand trucker, also the savings resulting from reduced 
labor costs. Let me give you some actual figures. At West- 
chester Transfer, prior to July, 1920 (the date on which it 
was closed and the new transfer at Cedar Hill opened), the 
maximum capacity was 25 gangs or approximately 150 men. 
To exceed this number was unprofitable, as a congestion was 
created without any resultant increase in performance. 
Westchester had three platforms, all 1,200 ft. long; two 14 ft. 
wide, and one, the center, 16 ft. wide. -Its peak day aver- 
aged between 100 and 125 cars. Yet at Cedar Hill with 
the same number of platforms, also 1,200 ft. long, two being 
20 ft. wide and one 30 ft. wide, using from 12 to 16 tractors 
with 600 trailing units, and approximately 200 men, three 
times the number of cars can be worked, as an average of 
from 300 to 350 cars daily can be handled. With the tractor 
and trailer, the man movement is restricted to the loading 
of the trailers at the car being worked and to the unload- 
ing of the trailer at its designated block or car by stevedores, 
the intermediate move being handled by the tractor. Of these 
200 men at Cedar Hill, only 32 are required to operate the 
tractors or ride the trailers, the others being held to a work- 
ing radius of the car being unloaded or stowed. Due con- 
sideration should also be given to the fact that Westchester 
Transfer operated on a ten-hour basis while Cedar Hill isa 
straight eight-hour plant. 

Our experience is that the trailer equipment should in- 
clude 15 in. diameter 4-wheel trailers for ordinary compact 
package freight, with 11 in., or dolly, 4-wheel trailers for 
hauling machinery, pianos, and similar freight. Fifty 3- 
wheel trailing trucks, specially adapted to handling heavy 
package and barrel freight, have just been installed at Cedar 
Hill, and with these three styles of trailers, the use of the 
hand truck is practically eliminated, thus giving approxi- 
mately a 100 per cent tractor-trailer operation. 

The tractor crew usually consists of two men—the driver 
and a helper. The former operates the machine while his 
helper makes the hitches and lines up the trailers in series 
according to car location; rides on the rear trailer and upon 
arrival at the designated cars uncouples the trailers and leaves 
them for subsequent handling by the stevedores. 

The use of tractors requires a charging plant. The neces- 
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Sary maintenance and minor repairs are handled by an elec- 
trician working during the night period who thus gives the 
trucks daily inspection and attention. 

It has been found that the -best results from tractor-trailer 
operation are obtainable only through as close as possible to 
100 per cent use of both. ‘The trial of a single unit, when 
the tonnage handled warrants several such units, does not 
show up advantageously as the slower work of the hand truck, 
still retained, interferes with the operation of the tractor. 

Whether trailers are hauled directly into cars, pushed in, 
or left opposite car doors (dependent upon local physical 
conditions), the actual unloading of the trailer and the 
stowage of the freight is performed by stevedores assigned to 
permanent locations who are familiar with the existing 
loading instructions. In no case is the tractor and its crew 
detained or held, while trailers are being either loaded or un- 
loaded. The hauling tractor functions usually in both 
directions, but when no loads are available, empties are 
moved back to places where they are needed. The distribu- 
tion of empty trailers is handled by one man who acts in the 
capacity of car distributor. 


Cost or Performance Sheets 


To maintain a proper check upon the entire operation of 
any freight station it is necessary that two -listinct divisions 
of cost be maintained : 

First: The freight house force, including all who are 
actually engaged in the handling of freight through the 
freight house (watchmen, foremen’s clerks, sealers, coopers, 
sweepers, etc., who, while they may not actually handle 
freight, vet are essential parts of the freight house organiza- 
tion ). 

Second: The office force, including those who confine 
their duties to the freight office and routine work incidental 
thereto. 

Each report should contain a classification of employees 
by occupations, sub-divided departmentally and the sum total 
of the expense shown on the two reports should equal the 
actual payroll total, thus affording an excellent check of per- 
formance against the payroll. 

The freight house sheet should show the actual hours 
worked by, and the money paid to each employee, or em- 
ployees, by classes; the total tonnage handled, subdivided 
between “forwarded,” “received,” and “transfer,” with but 
one credit for the same tonnage, regardless of the number of 
times local conditions require the handling of such tonnage, 
and without allowance for that tonnage, which, for any 
reason, is left in the same car and not transferred. 

Certain deductions from the payroll total are permissible, 
as not being chargeable to the actual handling of house 
freight; such as the use of the house forces for transfer- 
ring the contents of defect cars; unloading coal for the 
engine house; or feeding a car of livestock. These deduc- 
tions should be totaled and shown in a space specially pro- 
vided with full details of each deduction. 

The daily performance record is of first value to the agent, 
who can thereby gage his forces, day by day, keeping them 
in proportion with the business offered. Supplementing the 
daily record, a weekly summary, .showing comparative costs 
for the preceding week, month and year, sent to divisional 
supervisors, keeps the latter in close touch with each station. 

A monthly summary establishes an average daily cost com- 
parison between all stations handling an appreciable amount 
of tonnage, while the grand summary for a division, district 
or the entire system affords a true basis for comparison and 
possible improved operation as well as showing the average 
cost and performance for all stations combined. 

The combination of mechanical operation, tractors and 
trailers, with up-to-date cost and performance sheets, indicat- 
ins tons handled per man per eight hours, enables an agent 
to obtain and maintain efficient and economical operation, for 
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by keeping in touch with the cost figures, he cam regulate his 
force as the business increases or decreases day by day. 

The results obtainable by present methods versus the old 
are best shown by a brief statement of the actual experience 
at the four stations on the New Haven (New York Piers 37 
to 42, East River; Cedar Hill Transfer, Providence and 
Boston), where the tractor-trailer system is now operative. 

Pier 39.—In April, 1918, prior to the installation of trac- 
tors and trailers, the tonnage handled per man per eight-hour 
day was 4.4 tons, to be exact 4.408, while in April, 1921, 
with tractors and trailers, the performance increased to over 
9 tons, the exact figures being 9.023, an increase of 4.615 
tons or 104 per cent. In other words, the performance 
doubled itself, creating a saving in handling cost of approx- 
imately $100,000 per year. 

Incidentally, during the war period, tractor and trailer 
operation permitted the New Haven to keep its piers open 
for outward, and free from embargo on inward, business. 

Providence.—The tonnage handled per man per eight- 
hour day increased from 4.138 in May, 1918, to 7.163 in 
May, 1921, a net increase of 3.025 tons or 73 per cent. 
Providence handles both its transfer and outward tonnage 
with tractors and trailers. ‘The cost per ton was first re- 
duced 10 cents under the “drop truck” system (4-wheel 
trucks, manually operated) as compared with 2-wheel trucks 
under the gang system. This saving was equivalent to ap- 
proximately $25,000 per year. The cost per ton was further 
reduced 15 cents through the installation of tractors and 
trailers, with an additional saving of approximately $37,500, 
or a combined saving in excess of $60,000 per year over the 
2-wheel truck operation. 

Boston.—At Boston, with its shorter haul to the cars, no 
transfer freight to be handled, and both “drop-truck” and 
tractor-trailer operation confined to the handling of outward 
tonnage only, six cents per ton were saved through the orig- 
inal installation of 4-wheel manually operated trucks, while 
an additional saving of eight cents per ton has resulted 
through the installation of the tractor and trailer. Compar- 
ing July, 1919, prior to the use of drop-truck, with Decem- 
ber, 1921, under tractor and trailer operation, the annual 
saving attributable to the latter approximates $75,000. 


Considering the cost at these three stations mentioned 
above prior to the introduction of any form of drop truck, 
and the present cost with both tractor and trailer, the han- 
dling cost has been reduced between 14 and 25 cents per ton. 
This is due directly to the mechanical equipment. Further- 
more, it has been possible to save, within a period of from 
eight to ten months, an amount equivalent to the entire cost 
of the installation. - 


Cedar Hill.—The money saved in the actual handling of 
the freight is not the only thing to be considered. At the 
present time business conditions require the purchase of goods 
in less-than-carload lots. Speedier service from manufac- 
turer to consumer is demanded. Competition with the mo- 
tor truck must be met; hence, it is imperative that freight 
move to the greatest practicable extent in “direct-to-destina- 
tion” cars, thus eliminating all possible delay incident to 
intermediate and smaller transfer stations. Economical 
train operation, reduction in per diem, reduction in freight 
loss and damage costs, require the use of as few cars as pos- 
sible and all features crystallize in the need of a centralized 
transfer point, where the greatest number of classifications, 
or direct cars, can be made. 

With this thought in mind, Cedar Hill Transfer on the 
New Haven was opened in July, 1920. It was initially sup- 
plied with 9 tractors and 350 trailers, but this equipment 
has been increased to 16 tractors and 600 trailers. A record 
of 2,836 tons has been handled in one day, while 350 cars 
can be regularly worked and freight transferred into approxi- 
mately 280 cars in the outbound classifications. 






Factors in the Business of Owning Locomotives’ 


Motive Power and Operating Departments Must Work Together 
in Design and Operation to Secure Economy 


By C. B. Peck P 
Western Mechanical Editor, Railway Age 


N SETTING BEFORE you tonight what I conceive to be a few 

| of the important business angles of locomotive policy, my 

purpose is not that of an exhaustive treatment but merely 
to suggest something of the relationships which matters 
within widely different jurisdictions bear to each other in 
their final effect on the well being of the railroad. 

In discussing the ownership and operation of locomotives 
as a business proposition rather than from the technical view- 
point, it may be pertinent to consider for a moment who owns 
the locomotives. “The railroad, of course,” you say. But 
the railroad is sharply restricted in its enjoyment of its prop- 
erty by public regulation and if we consider the locomotive as 
a producer of gross ton miles rather than as an end in itself, 
a part of the responsibility for expensive service should be 
placed squarely on the shoulders of the public. Indeed the 
burden is there now, but there is not a realization of its cause. 


Purchasing Policy 


The first business relating to the ownership of locomotives 
is their purchase. The question of what policy should be 
adopted by railway managements with respect to the acquisi- 
tion of motive power is an exceedingly difficult one to discuss. 
Simple as the fundamental principles may appear to be, 
their application is affected by many variables the relative 
weight of which must at best be determined on the basis of 
very meager knowledge. For instance, if a heavy investment 
in equipment is to be made during a period of heavy traffic 
in order that the public demand for transportation may be 
met, just what assurance has the management that the crest 
of the wave of heavy business may not have passed before the 
equipment is delivered? If such be the case, what effect is 
the burden of the added fixed charges likely to have on the 
financial safety of the corporation until the next period in 
which the new investment has an opportunity to develop its 
full earning capacity? Again, with public regulation limit- 
ing the maximum return on railway capital to 6 per cent, 
and then taking care to see that on the average the maximum 
shall not be reached, what likelihood is there that the credit 
of the roads will more than meet the need for the additional 
facilities constantly demanded by the steady industrial and 
commercial expansion of the country? 

With these reservations, then, it may not be out of place to 
suggest that the ideal purchasing policy is one in which, not 
locomotives, but locomotive service is the objective. In other 
words not the lowest price but the least cost per 1,000 gross 
ton miles or per passenger car mile during the life of the 
locomotive should be the aim of the management. 

The five items of direct cost of freight train operation per 
1,000 gross ton miles for the Class I roads during the first 11 
months of 1921 averaged $1,254. Interest on investment 
and depreciation charges for the same unit of service approx- 
imated a total of 7%4 cents. The relative importance of loco- 
motive price and operating costs is clearly indicated by these 
figures. The direct items of unit cost of train operation are 
given in detail in the table. 


Economics and Design 


In preparing for the purchase of new motive power the 
mechanical department has one of the best opportunities that 





*A paper presented before the Western Railway Club, February 20, 1922. 
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could possibly be offered to go into the whole vast field of 
the economics of railway operation. Even the detail mechani- 
cal design cannot be settled on the basis of sound judgment 
until the designer has at his command a thorough knowledge 
of the limitations of operating and maintenance facilities and 
a sound appreciation of the relation of the cost of maintain- 
ing each group of the details to the total cost of locomotive 
maintenance. How many roads know the relative cost of 
maintenance per locomotive mile of locomotives of different 
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classes now in service, and can tell whether the differences are 
due to the boiler, the rods, cylinder conditions, valve motion, 
frames or driving boxes? Also whether the differences de- 
velop in the back shop or in running repairs? The results 
of a study of this nature would be tremendously valuable to 
the designer in his selection of details. One year’s saving in 
maintenance on an order of 50 locomotives, after they had 
begun to come through for classified repairs would probably 
defray the entire cost of the study and a sound basis would 
be established for the rapid elimination from the standards 
of the road of the undesirable designs. Serious defects of 
design, tending to cause failures or leading to marked incon- 
venience in the roundhouse or shop are readily caught. But 
there are still big possibilities for the exercise of judgment 
within the range of safe and apparently satisfactory designs. 
Judgment is nothing but guess work unless founded on fact. 

But at the outset the designer has even a broader survey to 
make—one involving almost every item of direct train 
operating cost, as well as the investment charges. The limits 
of weight and tractive effort are generally fixed by conditions 
outside of the locomotive itself, such as strength of bridges, 
standards of track maintenance, etc. Within these limits, of 
course, increasing the capacity of the locomotive decreases 
the unit cost of crew wages and to a less extent the fuel bill. 
The cost of maintenance is almost as large as crew wages and 
increasing the size of the locomotive may materially increase 
this item of expense if the working loads on the running gear 
become excessive, or if the size of the locomotive outgrows the 
facilities for its maintenance. Unit investment charges may 
also be adversely affected if outgrown shop and terminal fa- 
cilities lead to a marked reduction in the yearly mileage of 
the motive power. 

The big problem, however, is to determine how much shall 
be added to the pound price of the bare locomotive for those 
items of equipment that will increase its capacity without ma- 
terially increased weight, or will decrease one or more of the 
important items of unit operating cost. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to enter into a detail 
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discussion of the possibilities of this growing group of de- 
vices; they are known to be large by executives as well as by 
mechanical department officers. Suffice it is to say that no 
road need be without reasonably accurate knowledge of the 
relative importance of each of the factors in its direct train 
operating costs, and that the final decision as to the selection 
of such devices should be based on their probable effect on 
the sum of the cost of fuel, crew wages, locomotive repairs 
and the investment charges. Of this sum the latter form a 
very small part, but I fear that they are too frequently the 
sole factor considered. 


Utilization and Maintenance 


An analysis of the operating statistics compiled by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the period from 1903 to 
1913 inclusive, has developed the fact although there was a 
marked improvement during that period in the extent to 
which the potential hauling capacity of freight locomotives 
was utilized, there was actually a steady decline in the total 
yearly ‘traffic ‘movernent ‘obtained from each unit of hauling 
capacity. The average train load had increased more than 
the tractive effort of the average freight locomotive, but the 
average number of train miles made by each locomotive in a 
year showed a marked decline. Continuing the comparison, 
the tremendous increase in traffic which reached its maximum 
in 1918, led to a big increase in the actual volume of traffic 
moved: by each unit of tractive effort. But this was obtained 
entirely by increasing the train load, the average train mile- 
age per locomotive per year remaining practically the same as 
in 1913. In 1920, the record year for volume of traffic, the 
same conditions continued. 

What does this mean? In the first place it shows that the 
extent of utilization of the capacity of the locomotive when it 
actually moved, has been greatly increased, with large de- 
creases in the crew time, fuel consumption, cost of train and 
engire supplies and the enginehouse expense per unit of 
traffic moved. But the average number of train miles per 
locomotive has declined from about 22,000 in 1903 to about 
18,000 ‘in ‘the high years 1917 and 1920. This decline is 
equivalent to a loss of two months a year of the kind of 
service rendered in 1903. To restore the former conditions 
would mean that % of the present investment in locomotives 
could be released for productive use in providing other much 
needed facilities. 

There are several causes for this marked decline in loco- 
motive mileage, not all of which are under the control of the 
managements. One of the latter, for instance, is the effect of 
the locomotive inspection law. But it is pertinent to note that 
the number of locomotives has increased more than 50 per 
cent during the 17 years under consideration, and the average 
hauling capacity has increased between 65 to 70 per cent. 
In other words, there is at least 214 times as much locomo- 
tive hauling capacity to be maintained as there was in 1903, 
and some of this capacity probably requires more attention 
per tractive effort unit than did the average unit of the earlier 
period. The meager expansion of shop and engine terminal 
facilities which has taken place during the same period cer- 
tainly has been far from adequate to care for this great in- 
crease in motive power and it seems probable that this is one 
of the largest, if not the largest single cause of the decrease 
in train miles per locomotive. 


Longer Runs 


The distribution of locomotive hours published by the 
Railroad Administration indicates that the average service- 
able locomotive spends not more than 40 per cent of its time 
on the road, and a little over 50 per cent at the roundhouse. 
' These figures reflect the effect of the short operating district, 
averaging approximately 100 miles in length, which is so 
strongly entrenched in American railroad practice. 

There are instances where it has long been the practice to 
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operate passenger locomotives over two freight engine dis- 
tricts, with or without a change of crews, and in several cases 
increased passenger engine runs -have recently been estab- 
lished. On the Missouri, Kansas and Texas, after several 
months’ experience with passenger locomotives operated con- 
tinuously a distance of 400 miles, the distance was increased 
on one run to 672 miles, with the result that three locomo- 
tives were doing the work which five were formerly required 
to do. In this case the locomotives are operating in oil burn- 


ing territory, which, of course, eliminates one of the greatest - 


difficulties in the way of long engine runs, i. e., the mainte- 
nance of a good fire without detaching the locomotive and 
running it over a cinder pit to clean the fire en route. Some 
experimenting has also been done in increasing the length 
of freight locomotive runs with very promising results, but 
this work has not yet reached the point where any general 
conclusions can safely be drawn from it. 

What are the possibilities of long runs? Taking the 
country. as a whole about 10.5 hours ’aré spent on the road 
and 13.5 hours either in the terminal or’at the roundhouse 
out of each 24 serviceable locomotive hours. Doubling the 
length of the run would probably have little effect on the 
average number of terminal hours per trip, but would double 
the hours on the road. Then instead of 10.5 hours out of 
each 24 serviceable hours an average of 14.6 hours of actual 
service would be obtained. This is an increase of about 40 
per cent. Putting it differently, for each 10.5 locomotive 
hours actually required in moving trains there would be 6.75 
hours in terminals instead of 13.5 hours, a reduction from a 
total of 24 to 17.25, or 28 per cent. Eventually, but not 
immediately, this would mean a 28 per cent reduction in 
investment charges per unit of service. If the fires do not 
require cleaning enroute it would reduce the engine house 
expense per unit of service by 50 per cent. The cost of re- 
pairs would not necessarily increase; indeed the closer atten- 
tion to running repairs required to insure against engine 
failures would tend to prolong the mileage of the locomotive 
between classified repairs. 

Where locomotives are now operating in assigned service, 
increasing the length of runs may lead to much less satis- 
factory maintenance conditions, since it will tend to create 
pooling conditions with a loss of interest in the upkeep of 
the locomotives by the crews. This will have to be paid for 
at the terminals in increased inspection or the plan is likely 
to prove a failure at the outset. 

Wherever a general extension of locomotive runs proves to 
be practicable an opportunity is offered for the concentra- 
tion of work at the better equipped terminals. On the de- 
velopment of these terminals future appropriations may be 
concentrated, with much more effective results than would 
follow the wider distribution of the same amount of capital 
over the additional number of intermediate terminals. 

Dispatching 

The locomotive, like any other machine, has its limitations. 
Failure to respect these limitations inevitably leads to in- 
creased operating costs. Any machine gives the best results 
when subjected to steady and constant use, following as 
nearly as possible a fixed routine. In the case of the loco- 
motive this would require dispatching after a fixed minimum 
period in the hands of the mechanical department with a full 
tonnage train movement over the division without delay on a 
regular schedule of running time, followed by the delivery of 
the train and the return to the mechanical department with- 
out terminal delay at the terminal. It is, of course, unneces- 
sary to call attention to the effect of delays, either road or 
terminal, in increasing crew overtime, and fuel consumption. 
Nor does it need much argument to convince any mechanical 
department officer that excessive delays greatly increase the 
amount of boiler work. Here, the business of locomotive 
operation comes in vital contact with transportation yard 
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facilities and passing tracks, on the adequacy or inadequacy 
of which depends the possibility of obtaining ideal locomotive 
operating conditions. 

But there is another possibility for stabilizing locomotive 
operation, that does not involve the question of capital ex- 
penditure for other facilities. ‘That is the possibility for 
organizing freight train movement on the basis of regularly 
scheduled dispatchings, so fixed as to smooth out the load 
on tracks, yards and engine terminals. The common prac- 
tice of fleeting trains over the road overloads the passing 
track facilities on single track lines, thus causing excessive 
road delays. It chokes terminal yards, which are excessively 
busy for comparatively short periods followed by longer 
periods of idleness, and throws a load on the engine terminal 
that results in long delays to locomotives under steam, short 
time for repairs, delay in dispatching and engine failures. 
These overloads increase the unit cost of yard operation, train 
crew wages, engine house expense and, through neglect of 
defects in the early stages of their development, inevitably 
lead to increased maintenance expenditures. Of course 
certain classes of traffic demand a service that leaves no 
choice as to how or when the trains shall be moved. But 
the great bulk of traffic on American railroads can be started 
on its way at 10, 12 or 2 o’clock as well as at 6 o’clock. 


Maintenance 


For the first 11 months of 1921 the combined cost of loco- 
motive repairs and engine house expense per 1,000 gross ton 
miles on the Class I railways slightly exceeded the cost of 
train and engine crew time, and was only a little less than the 
cost of fuel.’ These two accounts, the sum of which is tre- 
mendously influenced by the character of shop and engine 
terminal facilities, are therefore among the three principal 
items of direct cost of train operation. 

Two railroads operating in the same region, through 
country of much the same nature, handle practically the same 
character of traffic in about the same average train loads, both 
passenger and freight. With the exception of enginehouse 
expense and locomotive maintenance, the unit costs of train 
operation on the two roads differ but slightly. Over a period 
of four years’ enginehouse expense on Road A averaged 5.5 
cents a train mile, and on Road B, 7.3 cents a train mile. 
Locomotive repairs cost Road A 17 cents a train mile and 
Road B 26.9 cents a train mile. Road A gets about 40 per 
cent more train miles a year from each locomotive owned 
than does Road B. Shop and engine terminal facilities on 
Road A are considerably above the average; those on Road 
B, particularly its back shop facilities, are much below the 
average. 

On the business handled during the four years the above 
difference in the rate of expenditure on these two accounts 
cost Road B an average of about $2,300,000 a year. Assum- 
ing that half of this difference is brought about by causes 
which increased and improved facilities could not remove, 
the saving of the remainder would justify a capital expendi- 
ture of over $9,000,000 on the basis of a 12% per cent re- 
turn—certainly liberal enough to be attractive even in these 
days of high interest rates. The book value of this road is 
approximately $400,000,000, and it is doubtful whether the 
value of all shops, engine terminals and shop facilities for 
the care of both the cars and the locomotives exceeds 
$16,000,000. 


Capital Expenditure 


But before passing final judgment on the managements of 
these two roads one other comparison should be made. Road 
A has a history of extremely conservative financing which 
places its present management in a position of security; the 
sheriff has his eye on Road B. Road A is considerably above 
the average in its ability to accumulate a surplus; Road B’s 
situation is fairly typical of the situation with which the 
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greater part of the railroads in the United States are con- 
fronted today. 

With these facts in mind let us try to answer the question, 
“Where would Road B get $9,000,000, or half of that 
amount, to provide additional shop and terminal facilities?” 
“But,” you say, “the prospect of a saving in operating ex- 
penses equal to a return of 12% per cent, possibly even 
larger, ought to beeattractive enough?” Undoubtedly it is 
attractive enough to the management of Road B, but put 
yourself in the place of the investor a moment and remember 
that your bonds will not alone enjoy the security of the high 
earning capacity of the capital you furnish, but that they will 
have to share it with most of the securities already outstand- 
ing. Furthermore, how confident would you feel that the 
public would not relieve the railroad of its 3 or 4 per cent of 
the return, with which it hopes to build up its surplus, long 
before the maturity of your bonds, leaving you with a depre- 
ciated security on your hands? Would you take the risk? 

It is not difficult to understand why the credit of the rail- 
roads narrowly restricts the amount of new capital they are 
able to raise. And generally speaking, the managements have 
little shoice as to how they shall spend it. Daniel Willard, 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio, in his testimony before 
the Interstate Commerce Committee of the United States 
Senate during the railroad inquiry last May, clearly defined 
this problem as follows: 

“Is it desirable to spend at this time for new shops $2,- 
000,000, which sum is available and which sum would enable 
it to repair its locomotives at a lesser cost, or should the 
money be used for the purchase of new steel coaches which 
will mean no economy in operation, but on the contrary mean 
an increased cost of transportation because of the greater 
weight of the steel equipment? 

“Tt was decided,” said Mr. Willard, “that the public in 
this instance would be better served by spending the money 
available for steel coaches rather than for new shops, inas- 
much as it was possible to maintain the motive power in the 
existing shops.” 

The demands of the public for increased service require a 
constant expansion of certain facilities such as industrial 
tracks, cars and locomotives. Unless funds are still -avail- 
able after these demands have been met how can the manage- 
ment make the much needed investments in facilities such 
as new shops and enginehouses, which offer opportunities for 
tremendous economies in operating costs, but which will not 
take the place of cars and locomotive in actually moving the 
business ? 

The public is in control of the railroads’ revenues. It 
controls over half of their expenses. The. greatest field for 
economy beyond the scope of public regulation requires capi- 
tal expenditure. But the ability of the roads to raise capital 
depends on their credit, and their credit is largely determined 
by the relation between their revenues and expenses. Who, 
then, is responsible for the waste resulting from the use of 
obsolete and outgrown facilities? The railroads or the pub- 
lic? In my opinion, in the long run the public. will pay 
dearly for its covetous attitude toward its railroads. 

The question of back shop expansion is somewhat different 
from that of engine terminal expansion. In the latter case 
the necessities of location and service leave little question as 
to who shall provide the capital. The need for additional 
back shop space may, however, be met outside of the rail- 
road. While the opportunities for contracting locomotive re- 
pairs are not as numerous as in the case of cars the possi- 
bilities of utilizing shop space in certain industries during 
slack times, for locomotive repairs might be developed to 
very great advantage, thus postponing the time when back 
shop extensions would become compulsory. If sufficient ca- 
pacity were available in outside shops, the railroads might be 
money ahead by depending on them for future growth, thus 
conserving their credit and at the same time getting the bene- 
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fit of real business management in the cost of part of their 
work. Competition of this kind between the railroad and 
the contract shop might have a wholesome influence in the 
development of more businesslike methods of control in the 
management of the railroad shops. 

This statement is not a reflection on the ability of railroad 
shop managements. The methods of accounting for mainte- 
nance expenditures leave them little opportunity for the 
exercise of good business judgment, and any real improve- 
ment in this situation will have to originate with, or have 
the active support of, the chief operating officer or the 
executive. 

Locomotive Rehabilitation 


At the present time we are in an era of intensive locomo- 
tive development which has progressed so rapidly that the 
original construction of probably more than half of the loco- 
motives in service is obsolete. Many of these locomotives 
already have been through one or more rehabilitation proc- 
esses to restore them to a status of usefulness comparable 
with that of the new locomotive of modern construction. 
What should be done with the remainder? 

In answering this question, consideration should be given 
to the question of capital turnover. The maintenance of 
equipment accounts include a depreciation and a retirement 
account for each class of equipment, which I am inclined to 
believe are not taken seriously enough. 

There is no doubt but that a locomotive could be main- 
tained forever in a physical condition averaging say about 
60 per cent of its condition when received from the builders. 
But improvements in the efficiency and effectiveness of loco- 
motives, as well as in the other parts of the railroad machine 
with which it must function have in the past and probably 
always will in the future, limit its usefulness to a compara- 
tively short period. In considering the advisability of 
rehabilitating the old locomotive, which has accumulated a 
large part of the fund necessary to replace its original value, 
through the depreciation account, this fact should be kept 
clearly in mind. Furthermore, the cost of the process of 
rehabilitation cannot all be capitalized but may involve an 
abnormally heavy charge to the repair account at the time 
the work is done and the locomotive, being old, and of small 
capacity will probably continue to run up heavier unit repair 
charges than would a new locomotive, modern in; design and 
capacity. It becomes a question, then; whether it would not 
be cheaper to save the heavy charge to repairs, make the 
necessary retirement charge and raise new capital for the 
difference between the book value of the old locomotive and 
a new one, thereby getting at least a year’s service with only 
nominal repair costs, as well as all the advantages of a 
modern locomotive in. reducing the other train operating 
costs. With these facts in mind it becomes a matter for seri- 
ous consideration just how large the depreciation rate should 
be. Too small it tends to perpetuate obsolete and inefficient 
power. Too large it may increase the average of the sum 
of all operating costs. Its correct establishment to best fit 
the probable future development of each road, is not a matter 
of mere bookkeeping but a question directly affecting future 
operating costs. 

Conclusion 


The few business factors which have been here touched 
on are, I believe, sufficient to establish the fact that a railroad 
is an entirety which cannot function as a group of walled-in 
departments, eacli sufficient unto itself. Probably each one 
of the points suggested is better understood by some of you 
than by me, but if, in attempting to bring them together 
some phase of the subject not in his immediate view may 
have become a little more concrete to any one present, I shall 
have accomplished my purpose. Let no one forget that rail- 
roading is a business and that the yard stick of business 
principles should be applied to every problem, no matter 
how technical it apparently may be. 
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Motor Cars on the New Haven 


N THE discussion of F. M. Whyte’s paper on “Australia and 
| Its Railways” at the meeting of the New York Railroad 

Club, February 17, W. L. Bean (N. Y., N. H. & BL), 
referred to the use of small self-propelled units in place of 
steam trains where runs are short and traffic light and un- 
remunerative. He pointed out that there are two fields for 
these cars; short line runs and branch lines of larger roads. 
rhe requirements of these two classes of service are different 
and care should be taken to make sure the equipment is 
suitable. It is also necessary for railroad officers to under- 
stand definitely the limitations of power available in a gaso- 
line engine, which differs from a steam engine and must 
not be overloaded. For this reason, grade, speed and weight 
per horsepower must be carefully considered. At this time 
it is best to keep on the safe side and not overdo the applica- 
tion of internal combustion engines as this might cause a 
serious setback in the development. . 

Mr. Bean discussed the operation of the cars which are 
now in use on the New Haven. The equipment has only 
been in service since January 3 and it is impossible to state 
definitely what the results will be in maintenance, deprecia- 
tion or reliability, but it is felt that it will be satisfactory in 
these respects. One of the cars is now making two round 
trips a day on a 15-mile branch, making a schedule speed 
of 25 miles an hour with three stops. The car has made 
1,437 train miles, carrying from 3 to 38 passengers, the 
average being 21.2 passengers per trip. The average delay 
has been 1.3 min. per trip. A second car is making 137 
miles a day, the schedule varving from 19 to 23 miles an 
hour, with five to eight stops. It is carrying from 10 to 66 
passengers, the average being 27.2 passengers per trip. The 
average delay has been 1/5 min. per trip. The third car is 
making 146 miles a day, the schedule varying from 20 to 26 
miles an hour, with three to twelve stops. The car covers 
ix separate trips in a day on lines with grades varying from 
level to 100 feet per mile. It has carried from 10 to 73 
passengers. The average delay has been 1.2 min. per trip. 

As a result of the experience up to this time, Mr. Bean 
is confident that very large economies are available by the 
use of motor cars. The development will no doubt be rapid 
and should be directed along sound engineering lines to avoid 
the building of unsatisfactory equipment. He pointed out 
that standby losses and the cost of coal and ash handling 
and attendance at terminals must be considered in comparing 
steam operation with motor trucks as the gasoline-driven 
equipment will save large amounts in these. items of expense. 
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German Locomotives for Export Passing Through Kiel Canal 
on What Was Once a Battleship 
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The Three Unit Container Train 











Container System Creates Freight Service 


Interurban Line Installation at Cincinnati Interesting 
Because of Relation to Railroad Practices 


cars, motor truck haulage, steam line short-haul, etc., have 
been receiving of late, the experience of the Cincinnati, 
Lawrenceburg & Aurora, an electric line, should be of in- 
terest. By establishing a small, inexpensive off-track station 


I" view of the prominence which the subjects of container 
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Black Characters Denote Prepay Stations 


in the downtown part of Cincinnati and inaugurating a de- 
mountable body or unit container system in conjunction with 
motor trucks and flat cars, the road has furnished a freight 
service that is proving profitable where none at all was fur- 
nished previously. The motor truck equipment and service is 
supplied by the Cincinnati Motors Terminals Company 
utilizing the same system employed by that company in’ the 
interchange of l.c.1 steam railroad freight; this system was 
described on page 219 of the August 6, 1920, issue of the 
Railway Age. 

The Cincinnati, Lawrenceburg & Aurora extends from an 


outlying point in the city of Cincinnati, known as Anderson’s 
Ferry, to Aurora and Harrison, Ind., a distance of about 30 
miles. Anderson’s Ferry has been the transfer point for pas- 
sengers and is now the transfer point for the freight service.: 
The off-track station is located’ at Third and Baymiller 
streets in Cincinnati and is equipped for handling demount- 
able containers. Freight is received from and delivered to 
shippers at this station. The incoming freight is run 


into containers of 5-ton capacity: by hand trucks through end 
doors and is stowed away in line station order to facilitate 
quick unloading of individual consignments through the side 





~ 
Container Ready to Be Removed from Motor Truck Chassis 
on to Electric Car 


doors at the various destinations. Lading and way bills are 
made out at the off-track station for each consignment and an 
abstract of the shipments in each container is made from the 
way bills. Outbound shipments are made daily, leaving the’ 
station at 12:00 noon, and being delivered at the end of the 
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line at 3:00 p. m. The rates charged are practically the 
same as steam railroad rates. 


Containers Are Handled by Electric Hoists 


This off-track station is equipped with a simple steel 
superstructure carrying an electric hoist for loading and un- 
loading the containers from the wooden horses used to sup- 
port them at the freight house to the truck chassis. The 
container when loaded on a truck is moved to the transfer 
station at Anderson’s Ferry on a scheduled run of 40 
minutes, partly through city traffic and over a total distance 
of 6.1 miles. The off-track unit is arranged at present to 
handle two container units at one setting. 

A similar superstructure with hoist has been installed at 
Anderson’s Ferry, extending over the standard gage tracks 
of the electric line, a driveway for the trucks and storage 
space with wooden horses. The mobile equipment consists 
of a 5-ton truck chassis, six container units, an electrically 
driven flat car and trailer. The containers are the same as 
those employed in the steam line l.c.l. interchange service 
except that they have been provided with sliding doors. For 
this purpose angles were extended back from the doors at 
the top and bottom of the unit and the door is divided at the 
center with door stop arrangements similar to those of the 
ordinary box car. The bodies are 17 ft. 6 in. long, 8 ft. 
wide and 7 ft. 3% in. high, inside dimensions. 

The electrically driven container flat car has controls and 
trolley at each end. An old passenger car, that otherwise 


would have been scrapped, was remodeled at a total cost of 
about $500 by removing the body and lengthening the frame 
about three feet so that two containers could be carried. 
Steel 3-in. angles anchored to the floor, laterally and longi- 
tudinally, hold the units securely. The trailer car consists of 
a simple steel frame 20 ft. long mounted on two single axle 











Motor Truck and Container Ready to Leave 


spring trucks and carries one container. This container 
train is operated by a crew of two men, the motorman and 
the conductor. 


Actual Moving of the Freight 


After the containers are loaded on the truck at the off- 
track station the driver receipts for the load, as represented 
by the abstract, taking two copies together with the corre- 
sponding way bills to the rail transfer. The driver retains 
one receipted copy of the abstract when his load is received 
by the train crew. All freight carried in the containers is 
under the railroad’s seal. Before the truck has arrived at 
the transfer, the two-man crew has already unloaded the 
container from the flat car and placed it upon the wooden 
horses. 

Upon arrival of the truck, the same crew loads the out- 
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bound container from truck to flat car or trailer and then 
loads the return unit from the wooden horse to the truck. 
Five minutes per unit are allowed for these mechanical inter- 
change movements. The truck then delivers the return con- 
tainer to the downtown off-track station, after which it is 
released. Space is provided at this point for two bodies so 
that one is always available for outbound loading by hand 
truck from shipper’s trucks or. drays. 

The two-man crew unloads the freight from the con- 
tainers at line destinations; it also makes store door de- 
liveries and collections of light consignments to and from 
shippers adjacent to the railroad. At Valley Junction the 
trailer is dropped off for transmission over the branch to 
Harrison‘ by passenger car, while the self-drivea container 
car proceeds to Aurora. On the return trip the crew loads 
freight from way station platforms through the side doors 
without consideration to station order since all shipments are 
segregated upon receipt at the off-track station. 

Since the inauguration of this service both outbound and 








Interior View of Off-Track Station Showing Containers 
Being Loaded 


inbound business has increased rapidly, reaching by Janu- 
ary 10, 1922, a sustained daily average of 9,000 lb. out- 
bound and a fluctuating inbound agricultural commodity 
movement of from 1,000 to 12,000 lb. daily. Thus, at times, 
it has been necessary to use an additional truck chassis pro- 
viding for simultaneous two-truck movements under a five- 
minute headway. The outside platform area at the down- 
town station is 382.5 sq. ft. and the inside, 748.5 sq. ft. 
This inside area is extended to 1,028.5 sq. ft. by the addi- 
tion of 280 sq. ft. of floor area provided by the two bodies. 
It is estimated that this fixed plant is capable of passing 
160 tons of freight per 8-hour shift. . 


Four EmplLoyegs of the Denver & Salt Lake were killed when 
a snow-slide swept a locomotive and six men off the track into a 
canyon near Loop, Colo., February 19. The four men killed were 
on the ground shoveling snow to fill the tank, when the slide 
swept all from the tracks into the canyon. The two'men on the 
tender were saved from death by the protection of the walls 
of the tank. 


Tue GuLrport & Mississirpp1 Coast TRACTION COMPANY, opera- 
ting 20 miles of line between Biloxi, Miss., and Pass Christian, 
making connection with the Gulf & Ship Island at Gulfport, has 
been adjudged a common carrier of freight in both intrastate 
and interstate traffic. The officers of the company are: Presi- 
dent, W. T. Stewart; general manager, W. A. Sullivan, and 
traffic manager, T. E. Harris. 
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The Consolidation of Freight Terminals 






This Is Not Desirable for Many Reasons—Railroads 
Must Improve Terminal Efficiency 


By F. J. Lisman 


© THE pPuBLIc the consolidation of terminals mean® 
. that any shipper will be enabled to deliver his freight 
at the nearest freight station, no matter what its final 
destination might be, the same as he would drop a letter into 
the nearest letter box. Just what this would mean in the 
handling and rehandling of freight and switching, needs no 
comment. Even in big cities which have but three railroad 
systems, like Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore, this letter 
box system of freight delivery would not be workable, on 
account of the cost of rehandling. In the countries of Europe, 
where the railroads are either owned outright by the govern- 
ment, or are divided into regional groups, freight for any 
particular point of destination can generally be delivered at 
only one freight house in each city, except in the case of 
very large cities where three different freight stations may 
be available. No doubt if we had similar conditions here, a 
similar system would prevail and thus the railroads would 
get more benefit from consolidation and the public would 
get less service. If unification of terminals would mean 
less service to the public, the public would not want it. 
To those who theorize about possible savings in railroad 
operation, consolidation of terminals undoubtedly does not 
mean quite the same thing as it does to the man in the 
street above referred to. These people no doubt are think- 
ing about consolidation of all terminal facilities owned by 
all the railroads within certain limits, either within city 
limits or within limits to the outer yards, etc. Consolidation 
of this kind would mean that all the companies owning 
terminals of any kind—tracks, yards, warehouses, freight 
buildings, team tracks, etc.—would turn them over under a 
long lease to a new terminal company. The fee naturally 
could not be turned over to this new terminal company, 
because terminals in nearly all cases are covered by a variety 
of long time mortgages. The terminal company would then 
be expected to act as agent for all the railroads entering 
a given city, giving each one equal facilities and treatment. 


High Cost of Operating Joint Terminals 


Presumably each railroad would have a representative on 
the board of directors of the terminal company, which would 
select a manager to operate the property for their joint ac- 
count, each tenant paying according to usage his proportion 
of operating expenses, rentals, interest charges and taxes. 
Assuming there are ten railroads interested in such a terminal 
company, no one of these ten would be particularly interested 
in its most economical management. It is but human, for 
instance, to advance the salary of a general manager, even 
though he may not be entitled to it, just because he is a good 
fellow, as long as nine-tenths of such an advance is paid by 
the other man. Likewise, what almost might be called dis: 
interestedness, will permeate the whole management, and 
such a terminal company wouid not be operated as econom- 
ically as at least eight of the ten railroads would operate 
their own specific properties. Quite true, many switching 
movements might be eliminated by such joint management 
or by the joint use of tracks, but it is very doubtful whether 
the savings at the end of the year through the elimination of 
unnecessary switching engines will overcome the indifference 
due to a management which has no keen desire to save and 
which is not supervised by a real boss who watches every 
expenditure. Most railroad men express themselves strongly 
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on the subject of high cost of operating joint properties. 

There is an approach to a unification of terminals in the 
case of the Terminal R. R. Association of St. Louis. The 
writer does not happen to be familiar with the management 
of this property, but since its creation quite a number of the 
lines have established separate freight stations, like the Rock 
Island, the St. Louis-San Francisco, the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas, etc. The extravagant cost of handling passenger 
business through the big union stations, like Washington, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, etc., is quite notorious. 

Underlying the movement for consolidation of terminals is 
the idea that expenditures for additional terminals in the 
future could thereby be saved; but as a matter of fact the 
development of terminals during the last ten years has been 
comparatively small and has nowhere been carried on with 
the idea of anticipating the future, because the railroads have 
not had the necessary money to do this, nor has there been 
any encouragement for them to do so. While some railroads 
may own some undeveloped land available for terminal de- 
velopment, here and there, taking the country as a whole 
terminal facilities are nowhere excessive. During the period 
of heavy traffic during the war ‘and up to the fall of 1920, 
there was a great lack of terminal facilities in the way of 
yards, sidings, freight houses, etc.. Consolidation may in 
exceptional cases induce the additional use of certain tracks 
or gauntlets, but probably not of freight houses, docks or 
even team tracks. 

The present Transportation Act may be unconstitutional 
in so far as it provides for a division of the surplus earnings 
over 6 per cent with the government. Quite likely the 
Supreme Court will finally hold that a company is entitled 
to a fair rate of interest on the capital invested and that a 
fair rate is 6 per cent, but it is not likely the court will hold 
that if the companies earn only 3 per cent in one year they 
will be compelled to divide the surplus above 6 per cent 
which they may earn the following year. In other words, an 
average of 414 per cent would not be a fair return on the 
money invested and a company therefore should not be com- 
pelled to give up any of the surplus earnings unless it has 
a fair average or cumulative return on the invested capital. 


Penalizing the Far-Sighted 


Suppose the management of a company has been far-sighted 
in the acquisition of terminals in a given city and that a large 
amount of tonnage originates on these terminals. If such 
terminals were put into a consolidated terminal company on 
a basis of physical valuation, the company which owns them 
would lose the benefit accruing therefrom; that is, it might 
be deprived of a large amount of this traffic and its earnings 
might fall considerably below the maximum allowed under 
the present law. Our most successful railroad corporations 
have generally succeeded because the management over a long 
period of years has been far-sighted in acquiring ample 
terminals at all points along their lines on which in course of 
time all kinds of industries have located. Should these 
valuable traffic producing facilities now be taken away from 
them, so that those who have never sown may reap? If a 
scheme of consolidation of terminals should indemnify these 
= for loss of business, the situation might be dif- 
erent. 


Theoretically since all railroad companies must switch 
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from each other, the shipper is supposed to have the choice 
of routing his freight, but as a matter of fact it is doubtful 
whether 1 per cent of freight shipped, say, out of the terminals 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy from Chicago and 
destined to a local point on the C. B. & Q., is ever routed 
over any other road. Switching to other railroads, as a rule, 
is confined to that from manufacturers’ sidings to off-line 
points. 

If the terminals in all cities are to be merged, a very large 
proportion of competition must necessarily be done away with 
because a large proportion of this competition consists of offer- 
ing better terminal facilities and prompter handling through 
the terminals. If a shipper can send his freight to and from 
a joint terminal over any route between Chicago and Omaha, 
then the actual competition in service will consist only in 
more rapid handling of the business over the line or in 
prompter or more liberal settlement of claims or a more 
liberal distribution of cigars by the traffic men. Surely com- 
petition should not be reduced to these elements only. 

While the present system of philosophy is based on the 
theory of “the greatest good to the greatest number” the carry- 
ing out of this philosophy, like that of all socialistic theories 
is based on the exploitation of those who have been wise and 
thrifty in the past; but this does not encourage others to build 
for the future. Under such conditions there will be no 
further development by forward-looking people. To sum 
up: 

1. It remains to be proved that joint terminals will in the 
long run be economical of operation. 

2. Development of terminal facilities which may be 
needed by communities in the future will hereafter not be 
anticipated. 

3. As the properties of these joint terminal companies 
which are to be created will consist mostly of leaseholds, with 
a variety of mortgages, it will be quite difficult to finance 
such terminal companies to the best possible advantage unless 
all the tenant railroads join in a several and joint guaranty 
of the securities which are to be issued. Should and can the 
strong corporations be compelled to use their credit for the 
benefit of their weak competitors ? 

If the cities themselves, through their officials, become in- 
terested in these joint terminal companies, can politics be 
kept out? Is it not better after all to leave the development 
of the country and its cities to enlightened self-interest? This 
has been more successful than any other system devised in 
the history of the world. Are we not attempting to fly from 
conditions which can hardly be called evil to evils which we 


know in part and the extent of which we certainly do not 
know fully? 


Terminal Handling Methods Inefficient 


With the readjustment of the cost of living now under 
way, every effort must be made to reduce expenses in all 
directions. Railroad companies are expected to do their full 
share in this and certainly none will claim that the cost of 
passing the various commodities through the various ter- 
minals has reached perfection. 

Motor trucks are taking a large amount of the short-haul 
business. In many cases this seems beneficial to the rail- 
roads, but just where the line is to be drawn seems an un- 
known factor at this time. The railroad companies need all 
the business out of which they can possibly extract a profit. 
One of the great advantages of the motor truck is the door 
to door delivery. There would appear to be every reason to 
believe that the railroad companies can arrange for deliveries 
as cheaply, if not cheaper, than motor trucks, because the 
motor truck mostly assembles and discharges its freight in 
small amounts, while the railroad company brings in or takes 
out goods by the carload; therefore, a railroad motor truck, 
ut least, either begins or finishes its trip with a full load. 

After all, the present manner of conducting a freight house 
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is the outgrowth of primitive conditions. In a country town 
when the local freight train comes along, it will discharge a 
few packages, whether they be boxes, sacks or barrels, etc., 
which are dumped on the platform or hauled into a freight 
house and then the local agent will call to the country mer- 
chant across the way from the station or send a message to 
him by some passing boy or driver to get his stuff which has 
just arrived. In the larger communities business is done in 
not quite as haphazard a way, but nevertheless freight cars 
are discharge@ practically by hand and the freight is handled 
and rehandled. If the L. c. L. freight in a community of 
say 2,000 were loaded on to a motor truck directly out of the 
car and delivered within a mile radius, it would probably 
cost very little more than it does to handle the business into 
the freight house, send out postal cards and in the mean- 
while run the risk of loss and damage. In many cases goods 
are handled by the old fashioned hand truck by laborers 
who work as slowly as possible; who are likely to go on 
strike and who are otherwise not dependable. In many cases 
it might be possible at a very small cost to provide for in- 
creased mechanical handling by endless belts or escalators, 
etc. If escalators could be standardized so that they could 
be manufactured on a large scale, their cost would un- 
doubtedly be greatly reduced, probably by over 50 per cent. 

Interstate Commerce Commissioner Hall has given this 
particular phase of terminal work a very large amount of 
study and is probably more familiar with it than anyone else. 
He is decidedly of the opinion that this phase of the science 
of transportation has been grossly neglected. 


Suggestions for Improvement 


The writer had the pleasure of spending two days in the 
year 1914 with Henry W. Thornton (who was afterwards 
made brigadier general and knighted), general manager of 
the Great Eastern Railway of England. In answer to a 
question as to the relative merits of American and English 
railroad management Sir Henry Thornton replied that as far 
as terminal work was concerned English methods were much 
more satisfactory than American methods. He went on to 
explain that conditions were quite different owing to lighter 
cars which could be switched by horse power, etc. Never- 
theless, there appears to be an unnecessary amount of lost 
motion in terminal work in this country, not only in the 
handling of freight but also in the handling of cars. Switch- 
ing engines capable of hauling 30 to 40 loaded cars, are 
employed a large proportion of the time in switching from 
1 to 5 cars. Possibly a light locomotive tractor could be 
employed to do light switching to very much better ad- 
vantage. The Pennsylvania Railroad in Jersey City and the 
Baltimore & Ohio in Baltimore employ fairly heavy tractor 
locomotives for switching cars on paved streets. The progress 
made during the war in the development of tractor machines, 
which could be used over the worst kind of ground, might 


point the way to considerable savings in many kinds of 
switching. 


Special Charge for Terminal Service 


We are now tending in the direction of store-door or direct 
delivery for which a commensurate additional charge will 
have to be made; naturally this will mean that we shall drift 
towards the British system of fixing rates on a basis of a 
rolling charge and a terminal charge. Nothing is ever settled 
until it is settled right and the present system of charging 
rates irrespective of the cost of terminals is unsound and 
grossly unfair to the smaller communities. In the Railwav 
Age of December 13, 1912, an article appeared by the writer, 
embodying the following: 


For nearly a century there has been a tendency on part of the 
population to drift to the cities. The age of steam which has been followed 
by the age of electricity, has accentuated this movement, as is evidenced 
by the census of 1910, in practically all the countries of the world. 
Manufacturers move to the cities because they are attracted by the 
labor market; by the fact that there is competition in transportation 
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facilities, and in many cases the certainty of home markets for their 
products, etc. In consequence thereof, the railroads in order to meet this 
condition, have acquired expensive terminals as nearly adjacent as possible 
to the manufacturing district of these cities. They have in many cases 
gone to a great expense to build sidings to various factories erected in 
the centers of these communities. 

Unless something is done to check this movement towards the large 
cities, the railroads will have to increase these heavy expenditures. 
I do not presume you question the necessity of doubling the terminals 
every ten to twenty years in the various cities, like not only New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, etc., but also in the smaller size manufacturing 
towns, like Newark, Paterson, Elizabeth, Trenton, N. J.; Wilmington, 
Del.; Chester, Pa.; South Bend, Ind.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Rockford and 
Jolict, Ill. 

What compensation will the railroads get for this increased capital 
expenditure for the increased cost of switching these cars over the 
multiplicity of sidings in order to reach their particular distination? 

If the establishment of manufacturing plants were encouraged in the 
smaller communities, the local freight train in many cases could drop 
off one to five cars at some factory siding, located opposite the freight 
house or within one or two blocks of it, and the train could move on. 

Compare cases of this kind of delivery with the delivery of cars on any 
of the local freight stations of important lines, or the site of a factory 
in the manufacturing district of Jersey City or Chicago. The difference 
in the cost of switching engines, as well as cost of real estate over which 
trains are run, etc., is, taking everything into consideration, from $3 per 
car upwards, 

Supposing the little community was to get the benefit of this $3 per 
car. It would go a long ways towards overcoming the disadvantages 
of the smaller community compared with the larger one and its broad 
. labor market, which now largely brings the factories to the big communities, 


If a difference in rates can be established which is based both on cost 
of service and value of service, as previously stated, it would go a very 
long way not only towards avoiding car shortage, the congestion of 
terminals, but also the congestion of people in the large cities and thus 
help towards solving one of the biggest problems of our times. The con- 
sequences of such a change in the rate making fabric are so broad that 
space does not permit going into details. 

There would be a great deal of opposition from the various chambers 
of commerce in the various cities, which are interested in building up 
their towns, the value of real estate and the business of their merchants. 
On the other hand, the small towns have no such organization. Should 
not a broad patriotic and philanthropic point of view prevail over a 
selfish one? 

I do not wish to suggest that the rates tu the smaller communities should 
be reduced; on the contrary, the shipper in the larger city should pay 
a terminal charge above the existing rate in order to compensate the 
companies for the more expensive service. 


Factories in Country Districts 


Commissioner, now Chairman, C. C. McChord of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, wrote an article entitled 
“Diffusion of Factories to Country Points,” which appeared 
in the Washington Post of July 28, 1918, and which became 
part of the record of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

The following extract is quoted from this article: 


The most important matter just now, however, is the 
railroads should play in the readjustment that must be 
industrial and economic conditions. As before noted, it has come 
about that the larger part of our manufacturing is done in our cities. 
The greatest manufacturing cities of the nation, considering the variety 
and quantity of production, are Chicago and Philadelphia. Southern 
New England has developed into a succession of manufacturing cities. 
Pittsburgh dominates the iron and steel industry and controls prices 
wherever sales may be made in this country, as Chicago dominates and 
controls the prices of meats and their products. New York City pro- 
duces immense quantities of readymade clothing, employing thousands 
in sweatshops of unsavory surroundings. The result is that workmen 
and women in largest numbers live under conditions that are not 
sanitary, wholesome, nor conducive to good morals. This has happened 
in a country that is less densely populated than any of the great 
nations of earth and where there is room enough for every citizen and 
resident to enjoy his full share of pure air and sunlight and to live 
under conditions conducive to health, morality, and happiness. It would 
also enable him to secure a home at moderate cost or at reasonable 
rental, with an area of ground sufficient to permit him to cultivate a 
garden, where fresh vegetables may be grown for his own use. 

Many good people have organized societies and have expended large 
sums of money in philanthropic efforts to induce immigrants and others 
to shun the haunts of their fellows in crowded cities and seek homes 
in the South and West, where conditions are wholesome. In this they 
have met with a measure of success, and thriving communities composed 
of different nationalities may be found scattered over the land. At the 
same time, however, our cities have continued to increase in population, 
and living conditions there have not improved as a consequence. 

There are many considerations that dictate a relocation of our manu- 
facturing industries. In the first place, it costs more to do business 
in a city than in the country. Land values and costs of construction 
of plants, taxes, etc., constitute charges that must be met from earnings. 
It costs more to live in a city than in the country. A lower wage pay- 
ment in the country than in the city would enable the workman to 
secure more comforts of life, to clothe his family better, and educate 
them more adequately. If the factory is located near the raw product, 
there is saving in transportation costs which will be reflected in net 
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Municipal Interference Undesirable 


Interstate Commerce Commissioner Hall called the writer’s 
attention to the very interesting and most modern development 
in terminal and port facilities in Astoria, Oregon, constructed 
by the city authorities at that point. In his opinion much is 
likely to be done in that direction by other municipal au- 
thorities, the same as has been done in some of the large 
European cities like London, Liverpool, Antwerp, Hamburg, 
Havre, Genoa, etc. 

If this should be the tendency in the development of tide- 
water terminals, we may find that some cities will be willing 
to handle their terminal work at less than actual cost in order 
to attract traffic. It is very undesirable that cities should 
compete with each other in any way but on a sound business 
basis; if one given city were to handle business over ‘its 
terminals at less than cost other cities will be compelled to 
follow the same course, and in the end the deficit will: be 
laid on the taxpayers in general instead of making each class 
of traffic bear its due proportion. Indirect taxation for any 
purpose whatsoever is subtle and leads to extravagance. 

From the moment municipalities undertake to do business 
for their own account the game of log rolling, incorrect book- 
keeping and insufficient depreciation commences and only 
the sky seems to be the limit. Each administration tries to 
pass the buck to the next one, etc. 


Railroads Must Get Busy 


With the increased complexity of our modern civilization, 
a large part of the public demands (the rest of the public 
does not object) that municipalities take on new responsi- 
bilities and duties under which is included the great problem 
of reducing the cost of food products to the ultimate con- 
sumer. Unless the railroads impress the public with the fact 
that they are doing their full share in this direction by cutting 
down every possible expense, many cities are likely to take 
over a substantial portion of this phase of the transportation 
business. Railway officials, therefore, must make a thorough 
study of co-ordination of economic terminals for food products 
in connecticn with wholesale and retail food markets. 


Fuel and Locomotive Performance 
on the Central of Georgia 


HE statement has been made that whatever tends to con- 
serve locomotive fuel tends also to improve the general 
operating performance of a railroad. This seems to be 

borne out by the statistics of the Central of Georgia for the 
year 1921. During the year the railroad conducted a fuel 
economy campaign that developed a fine spirit of co-operation 
among the employees. The results in fuel saving were excel- 
lent. As shown in Table 1 the railroad saved more than half 
a million dollars during the year by improved locomotive fuel 
performance, this saving resulting in part from direct reduc- 
tions in the fuel bill and to a lesser degree from incidental 
economies in operation as shown in the summary. 

The spirit developed by the campaign on fuel saving has 
materially affected the operation in other ways and it is felt 
that it was an important factor in the excellent passenger 
train performance. Throughout the 12 months, 98.7 per cent 
of all passenger trains were on time. The operation of mani- 
fest freight trains was also improved, the percentage on time 
increasing from 76.5 in 1920 to 93.1 in 1921. Engine fail- 
ures were materially reduced and the average mileage per 
failure rose to 57,572. Overtime was reduced to a remark- 
able degree, the overtime for enginemen and trainmen in 
1921 being 23 per cent less than 1920. In yard service, 
overtime was 45 per cent less and in shops, 67 per cent less. 
In announcing the results of the fuel saving campaign, 
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the Central of Georgia Employees’ Magazine makes the 
following comments: 

“It is not necessary to state that this amount of money 
saved in coal has enabled the maintenance of equipment and 
maintenance of way departments to work more men and to 
use more material in the past year than would have been 
possible if this saving had not been effected. 

“The credit for this fine performance is due to every one 
on the railroad who had anything to do directly or indirectly 
with the consumption of coal. By this time, as a result of 
the very intensive campaign on fuel economy, all of us are 
thoroughly familiar with the fact that practically every one 
on the railroad has something to do directly or indirectly 
with the question of fuel economy. 

“At the various meetings which have been held by division 
committees on fuel and employees generally on the various 
divisions, the latter part of December, 1921, and the first 
part of January, 1922, resolutions have been made to the 
effect that every effort will be made to make a still greater 
saving in the year 1922. Fuel economy is a vital element 
in the operation of our railroad at this time; not only in 
respect to the direct saving as result of decrease in amount 
of coal used, but it has a direct influence on the prompt 
handling of business. ‘The employees of the Central of 
Georgia aré to be congratulated on the fine showing in the 
year 1921 as reflected by the figures given herewith.” 


TABLE 1—ANALYsSIS OF FUEL SAVING 
Actual cost of coal 12 months ending December 31, 1921-1920, as charged 
to operating expenses 


12 Months 12 Months 
1921 


1920 Decrease 
NE gE Ee ee eet 511,520 637,412 125,892 
et ntl Aes $2,092,647 $2,741,133 $648,485 
Average cost per ton...........-. $4,091 $4,300 $0.209 
Se Oe BED BORGIR ccc cccecccucneerentrsuetensas 91,254 tons 


At an average of 50 tons per car, the detention of 1,825 cars was saved. 

Figuring an average of 10 days per car, from mine back to mine, there 
were saved 18,250 car days. ‘ 

Figuring an average of 28 cars per train at an average haul of 250 miles, 
there were saved the operation of 261 trains, also operating 32,625 
locomotive miles. 

Saving in car miles and ton miles based on average haul of 250 miles 
loaded cars and 250 miles empty back to the mine: 

PN Wad deeds cena e mabe cenbaws he 912,500 
ME, nds Marr Gevke seco nny.20 0k Cheeni 36,503,750 


Summary Saving in Money 
OA. DES "Tan: GE COR SHINEE Whe oc cccccceccscccccccostres $350,999.47 


rn Ce Cee OF See OOP GI c oao0cktcvecersaveeeene 18,250.00 
36,503,750 Ton miles at actual transportation cost, or .0034 

i en, cna nap rata din teeewi aren vees Ros 124,112.75 

Locomotive repairs 32,625 miles at .30 per mile............ 9,878.50 

Freight car repairs 912,500 miles at .02 per mile.......... 18,250.00 

ee ee Peer ere $521,399.72 


Taste 2—PAssENGER TRAIN PERFORMANCE, 1921 
Number passenger Number passenger Percentage 

















Month trains run trains on time on time 
{enuery Lieecadoreabuweeeean’ 2,937 2,867 98 
DME - cevensecoevencsebows 2,656 2,592 98 
DE ec cevecenne od ae 2,941 2,888 98 
nL? ii daaadenweda 2,850 2,816 99 
ay 2,814 2,779 99 
yone biséhabvaebeeavue 2,792 2,763 99 
hn ia Raaia bi eae Abaieio a 2,814 2,780 98.8 
MEE, Keiccesrs seecereetates 2,820 2,802 99.4 
DEE cc wectevtcecuvedbes 2,722 2,706 99.4 
ES eee renner 2,811 2,795 99.4 
DEE xcbeviekseverseenecs 2,803 2,779 99.1 
DEED wiccecet sniewawwnsuees 2,935 2,889 98.4 
Totals for 1921.... 33,895 33,456 98.7 
TABLE 3—CoMPARISON OF ENGINE Fattures, 1920 anp 1921 
Number failures Miles per engine failure 
attest ' os -—<_ 
Month 1921 1920 1921 1920 
{equary Rabudbededows eaves 16 40 42,788 18,015 
Re erry 17 27 36,731 25,452 
PE cbtccbvierkscewcbee 18 48 39,198 15,462 
in mee Cibhe oeeewe ate de 6 34 112,174 19,733 
PA = Se Pea are 11 17 63,271 41,716 
june 5 gtd deheiid Wa aewle aabe e 6 19 118,942 39,317 
tees etbadapstebsenig ater aege 8 31 94,406 22,492 
EE ‘nowpecbeceedanerene 12 33 58,747 22,731 
DO codteerkaecdennse 16 42 40,611 17,132 
DE cin cutbaverceeke ae 6 19 112,813 38,457 
S| obs céee os dees v5 15 36 43,139 18,966 
EE ee 13 24 48,819 29,045 
144 370 Average Average 
ne 1921 1920 


57,572 23,798 
Increase in average miles per engine failure, 1921 over 1920, 33,774 
miles, or 58.66 per cent. 
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“After Highways Are 
Pounded to Pieces—What?”’ 


HE California Electric Railway Association has recently 
T issued a booklet which it has given wide distribution 

among the chambers of commerce and the traveling and 
shipping public in general throughout that state. It contains 
abstracts from the editorials of 78 Californian newspapers, all 
of which strongly advocate a change from the present day 
policy of p®rmitting the unrestricted use of boulevards and 
other paved roadbeds by private parties, companies, and cor- 
porations for transacting freight and passenger business by 
means of heavy and overladen trucks which, at the same 
time, establish unfair competition with the railroads. 

As the San Luis Obispo Telegram sees it, “there is abso- 
lutely no justice in allowing bus and truck lines to operate 
on roads paid for by the public and, by so doing, cripple or 
kill the railroad systems which have developed the country 
and are absolutely essential to the welfare of any com- 
munity.” The Hanford Journal further substantiates this 
viewpoint by stating “Who is wearing out our highways? 
Not the business and pleasure cars operated by the people 
who paid for the roads and are paying for their mainte- 
nance. No, they are being hammered to pieces by the heavy 
passenger busses and the overloaded trucks that are being 
operated by individuals for profit at the expense of the peo- 
ple. If the business of a railroad is depleted by the com- 
petition with trucks and stages, the railroad has a right to 
apply for higher rates on freight and passenger service, in 
order that it may yield the return to which it is entitled 
upon its investment. So, while the people of the country are 
patronizing trucks and stages, and burdening themselves 
with the enormous expense of maintaining the highways for 
the trucks and stages, they are also forcing the railroads to 
demand and receive greater rates for their service.” 

“Trucking and passenger motor routes,” says the Wheat- 
land Four Corners, “should adequately compensate the state 
for using the highways, of which much of the building and 
maintenance costs are derived from the railroads through 
taxation,’ and the Tulare Register feels it is unjust that 
“railroad companies must lay their own rails, maintain their 
own rights-of-way and general equipment of rails, switches 
and many other items, while the motor truck is provided by 
the state with a free right-of-way and a fine roadbed.” 

Representing one of the richest farming districts in Cali- 
fornia, the Imperial Valley Press states, “We try to make 
the railroads pay all the taxes that the traffic can bear, but 
their competitors on the highways have roads built for them 
at the public expense, and they get off with a normal license 
fee. While the San Francisco Chronicle says, ‘No form of 
automotive traffic on the highways can of itself develop new 
territory on any important scale. It cannot create traffic. 
It can only compete for traffic developed by others.” 

From every dollar that is collected by the railroads 5% 
cents under the old law, and 7 cents under the King bill, 
goes into the state treasury. “This,” says the Indio Palm, 
“is where the state gets its money with which to build public 
highways. Every dollar collected from the public by a mo- 
tor transit company is a dollar taken away from the rail- 
roads, 7 cents taken away from the state treasury, and a 
proportionate amount taken away from the cause of good 
roads, while every dollar’s worth of business that is diverted 
from the railroads leaves a deficit of one dollar on the com- 
pany’s balance sheet and calls for a corresponding increase 
in freight and passenger rates somewhere else.”’ 

The San Bruno Herald believes that “it is through the 
railroads alone that we can expect adequate service and that 
which will develop with our growth and needs. The motor 
truck can never cover efficiently the field of commercial ac- 
tivities that the railroad does.” 
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The I. C. C. General Rate Investigation 


Pooling of Freight Cars Proposed by National Association of 
Owners of Railroad Securities 


PPROVAL by the Interstate Commerce Commission of a 
plan for the pooling of freight cars and their purchase, 
inspection, repair, rebuilding and direction by the 

National Railway Service Corporation, organized by the 
National Association of Owners of Railroad Securities, was 
urged by S. Davies Warfield, president, and other represen- 
tatives of that association at the rate hearing before the com- 
mission on February 15 and-16. Immediate consideration 
of the plan was asked and it was stated that the association 
is ready to obtain the introduction in Congress at once of 
the necessary bills, including one to make the $300,000,000 
loan fund available after March 1. The service corpora- 
tion under this plan, which was worked out by the associa- 
tion’s Board of Economics and Engineering, and described in 
detail before the commission by W. W. Colpitts, a member 
of the board, would act in collaboration with the American 
Railway Association. 

The savings to be effected by the plan were estimated by 
Mr. Colpitis at $300,000,000 a year, including the following 
items: Reduction of empty car mileage, $9,000,000 per 
annum; reduction in first cost of new equipment, $33,000,- 
000; saving in financing cost of new equipment, $23,000,000; 
reductions in cost of freight car repairs, $30,000,000; saving 
through retirement of weak cars, $96,000,000; saving through 
improved distribution, $66,000,000. 

“Of all railroad facilities there is none that presents a 
greater opportunity for joint use or co-ordinated relation than: 
the railroad freight car,’ said Mr. Warfield. “It is the 
hybrid of hybrids. It has its birth on the owner railroad 
and spends 60 per cent of its life on foreign lines; it is 
responsible to no one and no one is responsible for it. No 
one seems to care whether its life be long or short, because 
of its migratory habits and abode. 

“The faults of the system have ranged from inefficiency 
and carelessness to the extent of conviction for causing bills 
to be rendered for repairs not made. Such a system cannot 
produce economical results.” He stated that, to secure full 
results, the present state charter of the service corporation 
should be superseded by a federal charter. The board of 
trustees of the service corporation would be evenly divided 
between executives of the railroads and representatives of 
investment and business interests, such as compose the pres- 
_ ent board of the service corporation; the trustees representing 
the railroads to be selected by each of the four railroad 
groups now established by the commission. 

“The service corporation, through loans made by the com- 
mission from the $300,000,000 revolving fund,” he said, 
“has financed equipment for carriers under the plans of the 
corporation on more advantageous terms than obtained out- 
side by roads of stronger credit.” 


Immediate Consideration Urged 


Walter L. Fisher, of counsel for the association, urged 
the immediate consideration of the proposals. ‘We are in a 
really serious situation with respect to the transportation sys- 
tem of the United States,” Mr. Fisher said. “We have only 
two sources from which to make effective the necessities— 
either increase the efficiency and economy of the railroad sys- 
tem or impose an additional burden upon the shippers in 
order to maintain transportation. I say that not with refer- 
ence to the return upon the investment but as regards the new 
funds that are needed. 

“We have to find some way in which this railroad system 
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can be kept functioning. There are two great factors .that 
upon the very first inquiry into the matter reveal themselves 
as promising relief; they are not small measures of relief, but 
perfectly enormous. They are the rolling stock and termi- 
nals. ‘The report of the board with respect to terminals is 
not yet available, but the report with reference to the rolling 
stock has been completed. The reason we came here before 
you at this time is the exigency of the situation. If you are 
to utilize this service corporation to which Mr. Warfield has 
referred, Congressional action must be taken, because the use 
of the revolving fund expires on March 1. You have to take 
other action which possibly does not require that authority. 
You are requiring reports now with respect to the excess over 
6 per cent which 15a of the Transportation Act requires. 
That fund is available. 

“Ti the government should be driven to guaranteeing the 
equipment certificates, that, as we see it, will necessarily 
be regarded as an incident for the subsequent guarantee by 
the government of other things. The equipment certificates 
are those the railroads can finance better than other securities. 
You have a concrete demonstration of the ability of the Na- 
tional Railway Service Corporation to finance equipment 
trust certificates at better rates for the weaker roads than the 
strongest roads of the United States have been able to finance 
their certificates. 

“Why was it able to place car trust certificates? Repre- 
senting as it does, constituted as it is of these large invest- 
ing institutions—they are not bankers, they are not brokers, 
they are not buying securities to sell them—but they are life 
insurance companies and savings banks that form the back- 
bone of this association. The savings banks, together with 
those insurance companies, are ready to buy these certificates 
direct; they cut out the commissions, the brokerage, and the 
intermediate profits that would otherwise accrue. If you can 
stabilize those securities so they can buy them, they are a 
legitimate form of investment for these institutions. 

“This agency is available. As I understand it, it asks no 
participation except service. There shall be no profit what- 
ever. Here we are representing the rail fundamental securi- 
ties of these railroads. You have an agency which is sym- 
pathetic with the operating end, sympathetic with the public 
end, and acting under the control and supervision of this 
commission it can be a tremendous effective agency in bring- 
ing about those efficiencies in railroad rolling stock and 
terminal facilities which are so absolutely essential to any 
adequate relief of this situation. 

“We know the difficulty the commission has in perform- 
ing the matters of routine work that come before you. We 
merely wish to offer real opportunities to reduce your labors 
and present you with material which you can take and put up 
to be shot at and if it stands analysis you can adopt it. 
Constructive measures should be the chief work of the com- 
mission. In fact, it is almost impossible not to confine your- 
selves to details and yet the constructive measures are the 
things that will put the commission in the absolute confidence 
of the people of the country, make it that great agency for 
the regulation of our transportation system that it is intended 
to be, but now must be the time.” 

Commissioner Hall remarked: “I don’t challenge your 
statement, Mr. Fisher, but it will hardly satisfy 1800 liti- 
gants a year filing that number of complaints with the com- 
mission if their complaints are pushed to one side while we 
consider constructive measures. ‘There are 700,000 cars at 
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the present time in the United States that are not in con- 
dition. There has been a certain amount of deferred mainte- 
nance, and that has had its effect upon the cars, upon the 
lessening of expenditure which has brought about the show- 
ing the carriers have been able to make for the year 1921. 
Of course, whoever does it, however it is done, the putting of 
the bad order cars into good order is going to cost money. 
This plan you figure on here, does not that involve money, 
the outlay of money by the carriers?” 

“Tt does,” replied Mr. Fisher, “and it proposes, if the 
chairman please, that this service corporation will undertake 
to do that work for less money than the carriers will other- 
wise have to pay to do it.” 


Proposed Plan of Operation 


Mr. Colpitts stated that the pressure for reduced rates is 
so insistent in the present depressed state of business that 
means must be sought for meeting this demand, and the 
board has reached the conclusion that centralized control of 
interchange freight cars furnishes the most practicable 
method for effecting an immediate reduction of operating 
expenses sufficient to aid the carriers in a material degree 
toward accomplishing this end. 

The plan generalized provides for placing all cars nor- 
mally used in general interchange subject to the control of 
the central agency with the concurrence of the owners, each 
railroad retaining its local or special equipment. The own- 
ership of existing equipment would not be disturbed, Mr. 
Colpitts said. Where unequal ownership of freight cars 
exists carriers would be required to bring up their quota of 
cars to meet the country’s needs. 

Mr. Colpitts summarized the benefits as follows: 

“The central agency would immediately arrange for the 
repair or rebuilding. either in railroad shops or those of car 
builders of the 300,000 bad order cars, and for the retirement 
of the much larger number cf small capacity weak cars and 
their replacement with modern cars of larger capacity so as 
to provide ample equipment against the return of normal 
traffic. ‘The employment of the men and the purchase of the 
materials and supplies which this plan involves will aid 
appreciably in restoring business activity and in putting to 
work 550,000 idle cars. 

“Under unified operation of freight cars, shortages will be 
less frequent and of shorter duration, and shippers will have 
greater assurance of receiving cars when and where needed. 
The program for new construction and replacements will 
permit of more adequate provision of cars designed and 
adapted to meet special needs such as the movement of the 
grain of the West, the citrus fruits and vegetables of Cali- 
fornia, Florida and the South, and products of the East and 
Central West. 

“Through central control of the equipment, it is quite pos- 
sible to establish a program of replacements which, within 
a definite period, say five years, would eliminate all wooden 
cars from interchange service. In January, 1921, the total 
number of wooden cars in service approximated 890,000, with 
a capacity ranging from 30 to 35 tons. It is proposed to 
replace these 890,000 cars within a period of five years with 
540,000 steel underframe cars of 50-ton capacity.” 

He said that in collaboration with the American Railway 
Association it is estimated that the service corporation could 
establish a standard design for cars of different capacities; 
that the agency could best distribute such surplus cars from 
a railroad where cars are now owned and only used for that 
railroad’s seasonal requirements, so that such cars could be 
used many times over to meet the conditions of seasonal re- 
quirement of other roads and localities. Cars would be 
inspected at interchange points and where repairs or rebuild- 
ing is found necessary they would be assigned to either the 
shops of car manufacturers or railroad shops nearest the 
point of inspectidn, whichever would prove the more econom- 
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ical. Local group committees could be appointed throughout 
the country whose function it shall be to know in advance 
the needs of each section and distribute cars in accordance 
with local requirements, the chairman of each group com- 
mittee to be the chief routing officer of the district. 

Carriers would no longer bill each other for per diem, 
repairs, etc. All such items would be charged to and by the 
agency and cleared by the agency. Each carrier would be 
concerned only with the balance between interchange cars 
on its own rails and its contribution of cars to agency con- 
trol, subject to such exceptions as may be made in case of 
waiver of per diem. ‘The agency would undertake to supply 
participating carriers with their normal needs at all times 
and with their appropriate share of the surplus over normal 
needs. The cost of operating the agency, not specifically 
allocated, would be assessed according to car use. 

F. H. Wood, commerce counsel of the Southern Pacific, 
asked whether the probable results of the plan were such that 
the commission would be justified in making an immediate 
reduction in rates or whether it would not take considerable 
time to make the results felt. 

“Any savings are required by the railroads to help their 
credit,” replied Mr. Colpitts. “This is not in any sense 
an argument for reducing rates at this time. Some of these 
savings would grow from year to year and reach their max- 
imum in five or ten years.” 

Mr. Wood asked if the fact, as testified by Mr. Aishton, 
that the average percentage of empty car mileage during fed- 
eral control was about the same as it had been for 15 years 
before, would not shake the witness’ confidence in his predit- 
tion of saving in empty car mileage. Mr. Colpitts said it 
would not. 

Testimony of Shippers 


The hearing on February 16 and 17, following the testi- 
mony of Mr. Colpitts, was devoted to shippers of fruits and 
vegetables. In general they asked the removal of the bal- 
ance of the increases made in Ex Parte 74. 

R. G. Phillips, appearing for the International Apple 
Shippers’ Association, the National League of Commission 
Merchants and the Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association, pre- 
sented numerous voluminous exhibits to show that the 
freight rates are absorbing a large percentage and in many 
cases all of the wholesale price. His statement devoted con- 
siderable space to answering editorials in the Railway Age 
which had called attention to the wide margin remaining 
between the retail sales prices of vegetables and the amounts 
paid to the growers and the railroads, but his statement at- 
tempted to defend the wholesaler and the commission mer- 
chant against charges of profiteering rather than to explain 
the prices charged to the public. 

Commissioner Hall remarked that the “profiteering” 
charges were not in evidence before the commission. Mr. 
Phillips and other witnesses, representing various associa- 
tions of growers and distributors of fruits and vegetables, 
who testified, had many statements analyzing the expenses 
involved in the shipments of thousands of cars to show that 
the producers and the wholesalers received little or no profit 
after the freight and other expenses had been paid, but they 
were generally unable to give satisfactory answers to ques- 
tions asked by the commissioners to show whether or not the 
examples given were representative and what became of the 
balance of the price paid by the consumer. Some of the 
witnesses asked that the pre-war rates be restored. 

Samuel Fraser, a fruit dealer and grower of Rochester. 
N. Y., objected to an advertisement used by the Louisville & 
Nashville, which showed that on watermelons shipped from 
Albany, Ga., to Baltimore, the grower received 7.52. cents, 
the carrier 12.7 cents and the “middlemen” 80 cents. He 
had an exhibit covering 1,233 cars of watermelons shipped 
from the Southern states to Northern cities which showed 
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the freight rate per melon to be 12.4 cents, but his figures 
stopped at the wholesale prices. 

February 18 was devoted to testimony on behalf of ship- 
pers of milk, cream and dairy products, February 20 to 
beverages and beverage containers and waste material, and 
February 21 and 22 to livestock and packing house products. 
The commission’s schedule provided also for testimony on 
petroleum and petroleum products on February 23 and 24 
and other commodities on February 25. March 2, 3 and 4 
have been set aside by the commission for rebuttal evidence on 
behalf of the carriers and March 8 to 11 for oral argument. 
In a notice regarding these dates the commission said that 
cumulative argument should be avoided and argument should 
be confined to the outstanding aspects of the case. By co- 
operation the parties should endeavor to reduce the number 
of persons to be heard. Brief printed abstracts of the main 
facts relied upon and of the argument may be presented at 
the time of oral argument. Voluminous and exhaustive ab- 
stracts or arguments are not desired. Parties not participat- 
ing in the oral argument who have presented evidence may 
present such abstracts on or before March 8. , 

W. E. Rosenbaum, traffic manager of the Anheuser-Busch 
Company of St. Louis, asked for a reduction in the rates on 
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cereal beverages, saying the present rates are mostly “paper” 
rates and that a reduction would increase the revenues of 
the railroads because it would increase the tonnage of cereal 
beverages which are now in competition with the moon- 
shiner, the bootlegger and the home brewer, whose products 
do not move extensively by rail. ‘The cereal beverage in- 
dustry,” he said, “realizes the serious predicament of the 
carriers, they having been hit almost as hard a blow as our 
industry, but if we are to survive lower freight rates are 
absolutely necessary.” 

The representatives of the livestock shippers who asked 
further reductions in rates were met by cross-examination 
which brought out the considerable increases in the prices 
of livestock since the first of the year. Kenneth F. Burgess, 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, asked Henry R. Park, 
traffic manager of the Chicago Livestock Exchange, how he 
accounted for the increase in the price of hogs on the Chicago 
market since January 1 of $2.20, or five times the amount of 
the freight rate from the Missouri river to Chicago, 4214 
cents, which represents an increase of 19 cents as compared 
with the rate before federal control. The witness said it was 
due to increased demand but that it represented only an 
“unimportant” increase as compared with 1913. 


Dispatchers Given New “National Agreement” 


' Punitive Overtime Clause Included in Labor Board’s Rules—Other 
Developments in Labor Field 


COMPLETE new set of rules to govern the working con- 
A ditions of train dispatchers was announced by the 

Railroad Labor Board on February 20, to become 
effective on March 1. The new rules, constituting what will 
eventually be another national agreement, are featured by 
provisions for the payment of punitive overtime after the 
ninth hour, for one rest day per week, which must be taken 
by the employees involved, and for the payment of train 
dispatchers on a monthly basis. The new code contains 
specific rulings on the scope, hours of service, overtime and 
expenses, rest days and relief service, rates and application of 
pay, and miscellaneous conditions usually covered in agree- 
ments of this character. Rules on the subjects of seniority, 
promotions, vacations and sick leave with pay, are not speci- 
fically included in the new code, the Board stating that 
these and “certain other subject matters may not be covered 
in all localities by rules of general application and require 
further consideration by the parties directly concerned.” 

The new rules promulgated by the Board follow: 


ARTICLE I—ScoPEe 


The term “train dispatcher” as herein used shall be understood 
to include chief, assistant chief, trick, relief, and extra dispatchers. 
except chief dispatchers vested substantially with the authority of 
superintendent or assistant superintendent. 


ARTICLE [[—Hours or SERVICE, OVERTIME AND EXPENSES 


(a) Eight consecutive hours shall constitute a day’s work for 
train dispatchers. ‘ 

(b) All time worked in excess of eight hours shall be paid for 
on the actual minute basis at pro-rata rate for the ninth hour at 
the rate of time and one-half thereafter. Time consumed in mak- 
ing transfer shall not be counted as overtime. f 

(c) Each train dispatcher will be assigned to established head- 
quarters in accordance with seniority provisions and when re- 
quired to leave such headquarters shall be paid necessary actual 
expenses in addition to regular salary while away. This section 
does not apply to relief or extra dispatchers. 


Articte I[J—Rest Days AND RELIEF SERVICE 


(a) Each regularly assigned train dispatcher (and extra dis- 
patchers who perform six days’ dispatching service in one week) 





will be allowed and required to take one day off per week as a 
relief day, except when unavoidable emergency prevents furnish- 
ing reliet. If required to work such relief day, extra compensa- 
tion will be allowed at pro-rata rate. 

(b) The carrier shall designate an established rest day for 
each position in accordance with the foregoing section. Reasonable 
notice shall be given of change in assignment of rest day. 

(c) Where relief requirements regularly necessitate four or 
more days of relief service per week, relief dispatchers shall be 
employed and paid the daily rate of each dispatcher relieved, and 
when not engaged in dispatching service will be assigned to other 
service and paid therefor a daily rate commensurate with the 
service rendered. 

(d) Relief requirements of less than four days per week will 
be performed by extra dispatchers who will be paid the daily rate 
of each train dispatcher relieved. 


ArTICLE IV—RATES AND APPLICATION OF Pay 


(a) Train dispatchers shall be monthly employees, but the 
monthly compensation shall be computed on a daily basis. 

(b) When necessary to fix a daily rate of pay it shall be de- 
termined by multiplying the regular monthly rate by 12 and di- 
viding the result by 313. 

(c) Loss of time on account of the hours-of-service law or 
in changing positions by the direction of proper authority shall 
be paid for at the rate of the position for which service was per- 
formed immediately prior to such change. This does not apply 
in case of transfers account employees exercising seniority. 

(d) Rates of pay for new positions shall be the same as for 
existing positions of equal scope and responsibility. 


ARTICLE Y—MISCELLANEOUS 


(a) Dispatching offices will be maintained as private as possible. 

(b) When assignment by the carrier requires train dispatchers 
to change their place of residence they will be furnished free 
transportation for their families and househood goods to their new 
place of residence at time of transfer. 

(c) Train dispatchers and their dependents will be granted 
as liberal transportation privileges as are accorded other sub- 
ordinate officials and employees. Tas 

(d) Reasonable notice will be given of reduction in force or 
change in hours of assigned positions. 


Scope of New Rules Conforms to I. C. C. Regulation 


In the general instructions accompanying this decision. 
the Board, in speaking of the scope of the new rules, cites 
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the ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission issued 
on November 24, 1920, in which it ordered that employees 
of carriers performing the duties of chief dispatchers, day 
or night, be classed as officials when vested substantially 
with the authority of a superintendent or assistant superin- 
tendent, and then adds the following explanation : 

In its consideration of Article I, defining the scope of the rules 
for train dispatchers, the Labor Board has recognized the above 
regulation, which has been in effect incorporated in this article. 
Under the rule as decided by the Board, each carrier and its em- 
ployees in disagreement on this article will consider each position 
involving the work of chief dispatcher in the light of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s regulation and of the Board’s de- 
cision on Article I, and where a chief dispatcher is vested sub- 
stantially with the authority of a superintendent or assistant super- 
intendent, he will be considered in the official class and will not, 
therefore, come under the jurisdiction of these rules; where not 
so vested, he will be considered as coming under the rules. 

The new rules will apply to each of the carriers parties 
to the dispute except in such instances as any particular car- 
rier may have agreed with its employees upon any one or 
more of such rules in which case the rule or rules agreed 
upon by the carrier and its employees will apply on the 
carrier. 

Referring to certain other rules which have been proposed 
by the train dispatchers, the decision says: 

The Board has eliminated proposed rules relative to payroll 
classification, specification of duties, and preference in employ- 
ment of experienced train dispatchers. These rules shall cease 
and terminate, except in such instances as any particular carrier 
may have agreed or may hereafter agree with its employees upon 
any one or more of such rules, in which case the rule or rules 
agreed upon by the carrier and its employees shall apply on said 
road. 

In connection with this decision it will be recalled that 
the American Train Dispatchers’ Association first presented 
its demands for a definite code of rules governing the work- 
ing conditions of train dispatchers on June 4, 1920. These 
demands were later changed and during the progress of the 
hearings on national agreements, in the early part of 1921, 
an amended proposition was submitted to the Labor Board. 
Several of the rules requested by the organization in the 
amended proposition have been sanctioned by the Board in 
this decision, although the new code is much shorter and less 
specific than the agreement proposed by the train dispatchers 
association. 


M. & N. A. Employees Ordered 
to Accept Unique Proposition 


The employees of the Missouri & North Arkansas have 
been ordered by the Labor Board to return to work under 
the proposition made by Festus J. Wade, and described in 
last week’s issue of Railway Age. ‘The Board’s decision 
was handed down on February 18, and after reciting the 
history of this case—which has been covered in previous 
issues of the Railway Age—described the hearings before 
the Board on February 15 and includes an opinion and de- 
cision in part as follows: 


The carrier’s request contemplates a reduction in the wages of 
the employees from the rates established hy Decision No. 2 of 
this Board, an amount equivalent to the decreases authorized by 
Decision No. 147 for the classes of employees referred to therein 
in the service of the carriers, parties to said decision, and an 
additional 25 per cent reduction. There has been submitted to 
the Board in support of this request considerable data and infor- 
mation in reference to the cost of living, rates paid in outside 
industries and other relevant conditions referred to in the Trans- 
portation Act, 1920. 

The representatives of the employees who were present at the 
hearing held by the Labor Board contended that in view of the 
conditions hereinbefore set forth the Labor Board had no juris- 
diction of this dispute, and, furthermore, contended that there had 
not been held in compliance with Section 301 of the Transporta- 
tion Act, the conferences contemplated by said section for the con- 
sideration of the justness and reasonableness of the proposed scale 
of wages. 
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_ In its presentation to this Board the carrier has set forth that 
it has appealed to the Interstate Commerce Commission for assist- 
ance to resume operation and has appealed to the executives of 
carriers in the territory which it serves for a sufficient division of 
rates to provide adequate income to pay operating expenses, taxes 
and interest on a proposed loan from the government, if granted. 
Before the applications with respect to division of rates and gov- 
ernment assistance can be finally passed upon a decision from the 
Labor Board on the question of wages is necessary. The carrier 
has shown that in order to resume operation of the property a re- 
duction in wages equivalent to an annual saving of $310,000 must 
be made, and this would require the application of the decreases 
authorized by the Board in Decision No. 147, for the classes of 
employees referred to therein and a further reduction of 25 per 
yy in the wages established by the application of Decision No. 

‘f 

If this request is not granted the carrier contends that it is 
inevitable that the road must be scrapped, with the result that 
thousands of people along the line will be out of employment, with 
great loss and inconvenience to all those who have made invest- 
ments in farms, homes, manufacturing establishments, financial 
institutions, schools, and churches along the line of the railroad 
on the theory that it was to be an operating railroad. The car- 
rier’s proposition further contemplates that the owners of the 
property shall not receive any return upon their investment until 
the government loan which is contemplated is paid off and wages 
of the employees are restored to the standard scale. 

The employees request that the Board give consideration at this 
time only to the question of jurisdiction, and if it is decided that 
the Board has jurisdiction to set a further hearing for the dis- 
cussion of the merit of the carrier’s proposals as to reduction in 
wages. 

Opinion—The Labor Board has given consideration to the 
question of jurisdiction referred to by the employees and is of the 
opinion that it has jurisdiction in this dispute. It further appears 
that the contention of the employees that this dispute is not properly 
before the Board in view of the failure of the carrier to hold con- 
ferences as contemplated by Section 301 of the Transportation Act, 
is not well sustained. The evidence shows that the representative 
of the receiver circulated among the employees a notice of its de- 
sire to resume operation and establish certain wages which would 
permit of saving an amount required to operate the property. 
This notice was not only distributed among the employees’ rep- 
resentatives on the property to which the carrier had direct access, 
but the carrier’s representative appeared at a conference in Chi- 
cago conducted by the organizations whose membership was in- 
volved in the controversy and made known to those present at 
said conferences the details of its proposals and sought their ac- 
ceptance of the reduced scale of wages. The committee repre- 
senting the Federated Shop Crafts claim that they were not a 
party to the conferences conducted by the carrier in either St. 
Louis or Chicago, but the evidence shows that at the conference 
in Chicago the president of the Federated Shop Crafts was in 
attendance and participated therein. 

Decision—That the proposition contained in the submission 
made by the representatives of the carrier, dated October 10, 1921, 
shall be accepted by the employees, based upon a continuation of 
the agreement as to working conditions that were in effect as of 
January 1, 1921, or, in lieu thereof, the decisions the Labor Board 
has rendered in connection with rules which superseded the several 
agreements in effect as of January 1, 1921. 

While this matter is not in issue at this time before the Labor 
Board, it is recommended by the Board that all the former em- 
ployees party to this dispute be reinstated with the continuity of 
their seniority unimpaired. 

Conferences to be held between the representatives of the em- 
ployees, parties to this dispute and the representative of the car- 
rier, at the earliest possible date, not later than March 1, 1922, to 
properly and fairly apply this decision. 


Pennsylvania Outlines Its Plan for Settling Disputes 


The manner in which controversial questions and mat- 
ters of mutual interest to the employees and the manage- 
ment of the Pennsylvania are settled under the agreements 
that carriers has made with several classes of its employees 
is described in a summary recently issued by that carrier. 
Steps are provided through which the employees or manage- 
ment may carry a dispute culminating in the reference of 
the dispute to a last court of appeal, “the United States Rail- 
road Labor Board or other public arbitrator to be decided 
upon by the reviewing committee.” These steps may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The individual employee first takes up his dispute 
with his immediate superiors. 
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2. The local chairman or local committee then takes up 
the dispute with the division superintendent. 

3. The general or regional chairman next takes up the 
dispute with the general superintendent. 

4. The general chairman takes up the dispute with the 
general manager. 

5. The dispute ‘is then referred tc a joint reviewing com- 
mittee composed of equal representation of employees and 
management with equal voting power, a decision to be ar- 
rived at by two-thirds majority, and, 

6. The dispute may be referred to the United States 
Railroad Labor Board or other public arbitrator to be decided 
upon by the joint reviewing committee. 


Labor Leaders Attempt Formation 
of Political Coalition 


Representatives of a large number of labor organizations 
and state federations of labor met at Chicago on February 
20, in an endeavor to form a coalition to back candidates 
for public offices who will be favorable to labor legislation 
and to the demands of organized employees. The call to the 
meeting was sent out on February 8 and was signed by a 
committee composed of officers of various railroad labor 
unions. Included among the signers of the call were W. H. 
Johnston, International Association of Machinists; Timothy 
Healy, International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen and 
Oilers; L. E.-Shepherd, Order of Railway Conductors; 
Martin F. Ryan, Brotherhood of Railway Carmen; E. J. 
Manion, Order of Railway Telegraphers; and Warren Stone, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. All except Mr. 
Stone were present at the meeting on February 20. 

Mr. Johnston, who acted as chairman of the meeting, de- 
clared in his opening remarks that this movement “will 
result in retiring from public life the servants of plutocracy 
and privilege.” According to Mr. Johnston, the coalition 
which has been proposed will “work through existing organi- 
zations” to place “more genuine farmers and workers as 
representatives * * * in our legislative halls.” 

Among the other railroad labor leaders who attended the 
meeting were T. C. Cashen, Switchmen’s Union of North 
America; E. F. Fitzgerald, Brotherhood of Railway & 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, and E. F. Grable, United Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees and Railroad Shop Laborers. 


Pennsylvania Labor Controversy Delayed Again 


The suspension of Colonel J. V. Clinnin, assistant United 
States district attorney at Chicago, who was assigned to the 
case of the Labor Board in its legal controversy with the 
Pennsylvania has resulted in the postponement of hearings 
before the United States District Court at Chicago until 
March 8. The developments in this case have been fully 
described in previous issues of the Railway Age. 


Board Holds Hearings on Telegraphers’ Rules 


Hearings on proposed rules to govern the working condi- 
tions of telegraphers were held before the Board on Febru- 
ary 21. Approximately 70 carriers have failed to agree 
with the telegraphers as to their working rules and all of 
these disputes were consolidated by the Board into one hear- 
ing. The principal points in dispute include “split tricks,” 
overtime, basic days, scope, and punitive payment for calls, 
Sunday and holiday work and meals. The carriers’ testimony 
at the opening session was largely confined to statements 
opposing the rules which have been proposed by representa- 
tives of the telegraphers on these subjects on the grounds 
that they will result in uneconomical, unjust and unreason- 
able conditions. Among. those who testified on behalf of the 
carriers at the opening session were J. W. Higgins, repre- 
senting 10 western carriers; M. C. McClaury, representing 
a group of eastern carriers; E. B. Perry, New York, New 
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Haven & Hartford; T. A. Gregg, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe; W. G. Bierd, Peoria Terminal Railway; G. H. Synes 
and R. McIntyre, Union Pacific; H. D. Earl, Texas & Paci- 
fic; A. L. Robinson, Wabash; R. S. Henry, Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis and a group of southwestern roads; I. C. 
Clark, Chesapeake & Ohio; J. H. Owen, Florida East Coast; 
T. B. Turner, Louisville & Nashville} and W. R. Hensley, 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis. 

E. J. Manion, president of the Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers, appeared on behalf of the employees, contending 
that procedure outlined in the Transportation Act has not 
been followed in these disputes and urging further confer- 
ences on working rules. He dwelt at length on the basic 
eight hour day, presenting several compilations to show that 
an eight hour day without provisions for punitive overtime 
after the eighth hour resulted in the extension of the work- 
ing day. The subjects of “split tricks” and the scope of the 
proposed rules were also taken up by Mr. Manion, who 
argued that the former should not be permitted and that the 
latter should take in non-telegrapher agents and other simi- 
lar employees. 


Working Conditions for Firemen and Oilers 


A new agreement covering the working conditions of fire- 
men and oilers was announced by the Board on February 
23 to become effective March 1. This new code extends the 
scope of the old national agreement, provides for the pay- 
ment of pro rata rates for the ninth and tenth hours of con- 
tinuous service and time and one-half thereafter, and for 
the working of these employees on split tricks, providing 
their service comes within a spread of 12 hours. 

The firemen and oilers’ national agreement specifically 
excluded employees who perform stationary engineers’ work, 
but the new rule on this point extends the application of the 
new code to stationary engineers, hoisting engineers, grease 
cup fillers, flue blowers and borers, fire knockers, cinder pit 
men, fire builders and coal passers. This extension is in 
keeping with the demands of the firemen and oilers made 
during the progress of the national agreements case. 

The new ruling covering intermittent service and giving 
the carriers the right to employ men on split tricks without 
punitive payments is exactly the same as the rule recently 
given to the clerks and reproduced in the Railway Age of 
January 28, page 277. Several additional changes are in- 
cluded in the new national agreement but these are of minor 
consequence. 

The old national agreement with the firemen and oilers 
contained 18 rules. Of these five have been reproduced 
in the new code. One has been automatically changed. Ten 
rules relating to discipline and grievances have been re- 
manded to the carriers and their employees for further 
negotiation and two have been materially changed. 


Dual Flow Steam-Driven 


Air Compressor 


HE STEAM END of the Dual Flow steam-driven air com- 
T pressor recently developed by the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company, New York City, is said to be entirely 
new and distinctive, yet based upon principles which have 
already proven their soundness and superiority in steam 
engine practice. The foremost feature of this machine, il- 
lustrated in Fig. 1, is the steam cylinder which is so designed 
and constructed that initial condensation is almost entirely 
eliminated, resulting in a great saving in steam power. 
Initial condensation is one of the greatest preventable 
losses in steam engines of the old counterflow or compound 
type; it is caused by the cooling of the cylinder walls and 
head by the comparatively cool exhaust steam as it washes 
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over them in leaving the cylinder through the same port by 
which it entered. In the Dual Flow cylinder, the exhaust 
steam does not wash back over the cylinder walls and head, 
but leaves through a port in the center of the cylinder- Thus 
the interior surfaces of the cylinder walls and head remain at 
very nearly the same temperature as that of the entering 
steam and initial condensation is reduced to the absolute 
minimum. 

The exhaust port is uncovered by the piston when the latter 
has traveled about half its stroke. The exhaust is controlled, 
however, by a patented, steam-tight poppet valve, which 
opens when the piston is near the end of its stroke and closes 
*% again (if the machine is running non-condensing) when the 
piston covers the port on the return stroke. When running 
condensing, the valve closes early in the return stroke. 

The Dual Flow cylinder was designed to have several ad- 
vantages over unaflow types. In the first place, a material 
saving in steam consumption when running non-condensing 
is claimed. Since the piston of a unaflow engine covers the 
exhaust port at the start of the return stroke, some provision 
must be made for preventing excessive compression. This 
usually takes the form of large clearance spaces. If there is 
any back pressure, there must be still greater clearance. 
Compression in the Dual Flow cylinder on the other hand 
does not begin until the piston has traveled half the return 
stroke. 

A section of the cvlinder, showing its construction, is given 
in Fig. 2. Valve leakage probably causes a greater steam 
loss than any other single factor. Especially is this true of 
installations where superheated, high-pressure steam is used; 
in fact, the faults common in most of the valves now used, 
such as leakage, excessive clearance, necessity of valve lubri- 
cation, etc., have partly offset the advantage to be derived 
from the use of superheated steam. ‘Too much attention, 
therefore, cannot be given to the type of valve used. 

A solution of the valve problem has been sought in the 




















Fig. 1. General View of Dual Flow Air Compressor 
case of the Dual Flow steam-driven air compressor by the 
adoption of the Skinner steam-tight, double-seat poppet valve 
for both admission and exhaust. This valve is said to remain 
steam tight indefinitely and seat perfectly, regardless of the 
pressure or temperature under which the cylinder is operated. 
It has been known to keep steam tight, with one grinding, 
with 159 lb. pressure and 150 deg. F. superheat and also 
with saturated steam at 100 lb. pressure. No lubrication is 
required. 

Inequalities of expansion of the metals forming the valve 
and seat due to different co-efficients of expansion, are com- 
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pensated for and no side thrust is imposed upon the stem 
by the lifting mechanism. 

The governor is mounted in tie flywheel and operated by 
centrifugal force and inertia. The governor arm is con- 
nected to the steam valve eccentric and by changing the throw 
of the latter it changes the point of the cut-off of the steam 
entering the cylinder. This method is obviously superior to 
the old scheme of merely throttling the steam. It is apparent 
that variations in speed may be made by adding or remov- 
ing weights. 

Unlike the old counterflow engines, which were regulated 
economically by slowing down during the unloaded periods 
of the compressor, the Dual Flow is a constant speed machine 

















Fig. 2. Cross Section of Dual Flow Steam Cylinder 


and shows the best steam economy when operating at its 
greatest speed. Regulation is therefore effected by two-step 
capacity control. Two differential unloaders connect with 
the inlet valves and reduce the capacity of the compressor in 
two steps. One unloader holds open the inlet valves on the 
crank end of one cylinder and the head end of the other. 
The second unloader holds open the inlet valves at the oppo- 
site ends. This is one of the simplest, most positive and 
most efficient methods of regulation known. The air valves 
are of the Simplate, independent disc type. 


DuRING THE PEriop of 24 hours preceding 1 p. m., February 9, 
264 passenger trains in-bound and out-bound were handled 100 
per cent on time at the Union Station, Chicago. Fifty of these 
trains were operated in the hour from 7 to 8 a. m. 


Tue Britt to AMEND the valuation law by omitting the require- 
ment that the Interstate Commerce Commission shall report the 
cost of acquisition of land, which has been favorably reported by 
both the House and Senate committees, was debated in the Senate 
on February 21. It was brought forward on February 17 by 
Senator Cummins, who asked its immediate consideration. This 
was opposed by Senator Underwood, who asked for more time 
to consider it, but Senator Cummins later succeeded in having it 
made the unfinished business of the Senate. 





















































NE MEANS of 
improving net 
earnings always 

open to the railroads 
is to increase the ef- 
ficiency of train opera- 
tion, reducing the cost 
per unit of tonnage 
moved. Efforts along 
this line in the past 
have been confined largely to increasing the size and hauling 
capacity of locomotives and cars and the mileage made in a 
given period by adopting improvements such as superheaters, 
outside valve gears, mechanical stokers, six-wheel trucks, 
larger journals, etc. The method of lubricating the journals 
of railway equipment, especially cars, however, has not been 
changed, or any serious attempt made to improve it since the 
first railroad cars were built. It is true that the grease 
cellar at the time of its adoption for the lubrication of loco- 
motive journals worked a great improvement in the perform- 
ance of heavy locomotives, but an analysis of the situation 
at that timé showed that while the use of hard grease pre- 
vented delays on the road, this was accomplished at the 
expense of increased wear of equipment, particularly driving 
journals, boxes and rods. 





Delayed by a Hot Box 


Oil Versus Hard Grease Lubrication 


Grease of the best quality has never been considered by 
experienced engineers to be nearly as good a lubricant as oil. 
The best grease that can be manufactured for use on driving 
journals (this grease must necessarily be quite hard) cannot 
contain more than 50 per cent of oil, or pure lubricant, the 
rest being of questionable value except to stiffen the lubri- 
cant. Tests made on railroads in Europe and England have 
proved conclusively that grease is not only a poor lubricant 
for railway equipment journals of light cars, being injurious 
to journals and bearings and producing high friction, but 
that it is impossible to lubricate with grease a journal carry- 
ing a load greater than about 80 Ib. per sq. in. of projected 
area where the movement in the journal box due to reversed 
pressure such as that experienced in a driving box from the 
piston thrust, is absent. Very few figures reflecting actual 
costs due to grease lubrication are available, but most me- 
chanical superintendents agree that considerable expense in 
maintaining driving journals, boxes and rods is incurred 
because of the poor lubrication afforded by grease. 

There is no comparison between the condition of journals 
and bearings lubricated with grease and those lubricated 
with oil from the standpoint of wear, and the life of the 
latter is at least three times as great as the former. In other 
words, a journal] will run without truing three times as 
long when properly lubricated with oil. In the case of driv- 
ing journals, greater wear is experienced in the bearings 
(brass) which wear so rapidly at the front and back as 
almost to control the length of time a large engine can be 
kept out of the shop. Other defects of locomotive design, 
formerly controlling the time an engine could be kept in 
service, have been overcome to such an extent that at present 
the excessive wear of driving box brasses with resultant 
pounding and rod play practically limits the mileage between 
repairs. 


Present Lubrication Methods Faulty 


Positive Mechanical Oil Feed Would Reduce Friction 
and Wear and Minimize Equipment Delays 
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By J. J. Hennessy 


Proof that grease is not as good a lubricant as oil is had 
from the fact that grease will not lubricate locomotive jour- 
nals other than driving journals (all of which carry less 
load) because of the absence of the back and forth move- 
ment of the journal in the bearing; also, an engine lubricated 
with grease will not run cool when not pulling a load, as 
when being hauled in a train. 

In the light of the few experiments in improved methods 
of lubricating railway equipment that have been made, the 
increased car-carrying capacity and more economical train 
operation seem to warrant the most careful attention to 
proper lubrication. Oil of a nature most suitable for each 


service should be supplied in such a manner as to provide 


practically perfect or bath lubrication. 
Bath Lubrication More Effective Than Wick Feed 


Laboratory tests* made with a standard lubricant testing 
machine by Beauchamp Tower, and others, have shown that 
journal friction is reduced materially by increasing the supply 
of lubricant. Where oil is fed to a journal in sufficient 
quantity to provide an oil bath,.as compared to the amount 
fed by capillary attraction or wick feed, the coefficient of 
friction is reduced from .011 to .002 using the same oil 
under the same laboratory conditions. Bath lubrication would 
produce a much greater reduction of friction under actual 
conditions where oil is subject to temperature variations, 
waste becomes glazed, and both oil and waste are filled 
with dirt. 

In a laboratory, a journal carrying a load equal to that 
carried by heavy railway journals can be lubricated to pro- 
duce a coefficient of friction of decidedly less than .003 and 
the attempt should be made to approach more nearly what 
can be accomplished under the most favorable conditions. 

Railway journals are lubricated by the present method a . 
small portion of the time in a manner that only approximately 
approaches that of the laboratory with wick feed. This is 
due to atmospheric conditions and the glazed condition of . 
waste next to the journal which begins as soon after oil is 
applied, as the journal begins to warm up. About one-half of 
the period between applications of oil to the waste in the 
journal box of a normally loaded journal, the journal oper- 
ates on a scanty supply of lubricant and this condition can 
be overcome only by bath lubrication or some method giving 
practically bath lubrication. 


Advantages of Better Lubrication 


Any reduction of resistance to train movement by better 
lubrication would have a direct bearing on coal consumption 
per unit moved, with an indirect bearing on train operation 
in general and maintenance expense. Delays because of hot 
boxes, and the labor and material costs involved in bearing 
and journal renewals, would be correspondingly reduced. 

Some tests to determine resistance to car movement have 
been made by the Pennsylvania Railroad and reported in 
Bulletin No. 26. Among the resistances considered are roll- 
ing resistance of wheel on rail (influenced by type and con- 
dition of track), flange pressure on rail, wind resistance due 
to speed, curve resistance and grade resistance, none of which 
resistances can be reduced by better lubrication of journals.. 
It is safe to assume that track and equipment conditions, 





“Reported in a book entitled “Lubricants and Lubrication,” by Archbutt 


; and Dealey. 
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as well as the condition of packing in boxes were ideal, or 
in other words that the journals were lubricated in a manner 
superior to that obtained in ordinary railway practice. Tests 
with ball bearing journals on railway equipment, the improve- 
ment effected being confined entirely to eliminating resistance 
due to journal friction, have shown such a decrease in effort 
required to pull cars as to prove that about one-third of the 
resistance to car movement on good, ballasted level track is 
due to journal frictional resistance. It would seem from the 
figures reported in the test that six pounds per ton is required 
to move what might be considered an average loaded car on 
level track, or that six pounds per ton would be a fair figure 
to consider as necessary to pull an average car, considering 
the number of empties moved and the average loadings of 
box cars. 

The test figures show resistance to movement of light loads 
and empties to be much greater per ton than with heavily 
loaded equipment, which further proves that resistance other 
than journal resistance #s of small consequence. Taking two 
pounds per ton as the resistance due to journal friction as a 
basis, the coefficient of friction is easily twice as high as 
under the most unfavorable (wick fed) method in the lab- 
oratory. If a method more nearly approximating what should 
be expected of bath lubrication as shown by laboratory tests 
is used the journal resistance will be reduced still further. 
More cars can be hauled and as small a number as three 
cars added to each freight train of normal size means a con- 
siderable increase in revenue per train to say nothing of the 
decrease in maintenance cost on all cars. 

As an additional advantage the carrying capacity of jour- 
nals would not only be increased by more adequate and 
reliable lubrication, but where journal load limits with pres- 
ent methods are not so nearly reached, savings due to im- 
provement in their lubrication would be reflected in reduced 
attention necessary and less hot box trouble when these 
journals ‘are placed under heavy load. The load limits of 
journals are increased by proper lubrication and any in- 
crease in the carrying capacity of present journals would 
remove, to a great extent, the need of larger sized journals 
and six-wheel trucks. 

Expense attributable directly to hot boxes on all classes 
of equipment is enormous and an investigation of the expen- 
diture due to, or resulting from, hot boxes on any of the 
larger systems would show great possibilities of saving by 
reducing this trouble alone. 

A comparison of the lubrication of railway equipment 
bearings with the bearings of other heavy machinery is 
almost impossible: due to the crude method of lubricating 
railway journals and the conditions under which these jour- 
nals operate. In spite of this fact, when the number of 
journals that are in service, their loads, operating conditions 
and the uncertainty of lubrication are considered, the com- 
paratively small amount of trouble experienced is amazing. 
The success attained with the present methods is made pos- 
sible by the constant attention of highly trained specialists 
and the unremitting perseverance of a large number of rail- 
way employees. The cost, however, is proportionately large 
and journals demand a much greater proportion of attention 
in relation to other matters pertaining to train operation than 
they should. It would pay to make a serious effort to bring 
railway journal lubrication up to a status requiring no more 
attention and expense than the lubrication of ordigary 
machinery bearings. 


Oil of the Right Consistency Needed 


Oil of a certain consistency is required by the present 
method of supplying lubricant to journals by waste feed, 
to insure its feeding in sufficient quantity under all atmos- 
pheric conditions. This requirement limits the lubricants to 
oils not always most satisfactory from a strictly lubricating 
standpoint. The constant disturbing of the waste by a large 
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number of operatives, which is absolutely necessary in severe 
service, also increases the liability of failure and the appli- 
cation of oil directly to a journal does not seem to reduce this 
liability. With the best attention possible and the use of 
all the oil permissible with the present method of application, 
it is absolutely impossible to avoid a great deal of hot box 
trouble on the heavier equipment in severe service. 

The inadequacy and the unreliable nature of the present 
method is most noticeable on equipment moving the greater 
portion of the time under heavy loads. Lubrication failures 
or hot box troubles develop on this equipment with the great- 
est frequency, although the inadequacy of the lubrication 
afforded is proportionately as great on journals carrying less 
loads a greater portion of the time. The tendency of these 
journals is to heat when placed under full load, and journal 
resistance is increased. 

An improvement in the method of applying lubricant to 
such a point that oil of any desired body could be furnished 
to journals under all conditions, entirely independent of the 
capillary action of the waste in the box, would reduce the 
running temperature of journals under heavy load. Little 
tendency to heat would be noticeable, or if there was heating, 
it could be detected by a casual inspection and remedied 
before the box became hot enough to damage the bearing. 

A great deal of expense is incurred by giving unnecessary 
attention to bearings in severe service as a result of the 
inability of the inspectors to determine exactly which journals 
are lubricated properly or which are in need of attention. 
The expense necessary to lubricate railway journals success- 
fully has become accepted as unavoidable, and about the only 
remedy applied where trouble is experienced seems to be to 
increase the number of operatives giving journals inspection 
and attention, without any definite plan of procedure to 
remedy the trouble. Some positive mechanical means of 
supplying the lubricant to the journal should be provided 
and arrangements made for ready inspection. In this way 
the exact condition of journals can be determined and the 
efforts of the inspectors will not be nullified because of the 
impossibility of carefully inspecting all journals. 


Locomotive Journal Lubrication 


Locomotive driving journals are not more difficult to oper- 
ate from a lubrication standpoint than the journals of cars, 
and their construction is such as to lend itself to the devel- 
opment of some more satisfactory method than that used at 
present. The ease and frequency with which these journals 
can be inspected and given attention also makes this desired 
improvement more easily available than in the case of other 
equipment. 

The large diameter of a driving journal and the construc- 
tion of the waste receptacle or cellar, however, makes the 
continuous application of sufficient oil to the entire surface 
of the journal difficult, and the metal of the driving bearing 
being harder than that of the car bearing makes it necessary 
that this supply of lubricant to the journal be absolutely con- 
tinuous, greater damage being done by a failure of the supply 
of lubricant to journal for a short period. 


Modern Heavy Equipment Must Be Well Lubricated 


The general adoption of the hard grease method of lub- 
ricating locomotive driving journals was largely the result of 
a determination to eliminate road delays on account of lubri- 
cation failures and entirely regardless of the expense incurred 
by excessive journal wear, frictional resistance and resultant 
deterioration of other locomotive parts. None of these effects 
were as noticeable, or of as great consequence, on the loco- 
motives in general use at that time, as with the larger loco- 
motives of the present day. Increases in the size of locomo- 
tives, with improvement in their design and construction, 
permits capacity operation a greater portion of the time and 
emphasizes the inadequacy of journal lubrication, focusing 
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attention on repairs directly necessitated by poor lubrication. 

Repairs to driving boxes and parts directly affected by 
the condition of driving boxes are the principal causes of 
locomotives being kept out of service between general over- 
haulings. While the increase in carrying area of driving 
journals has about kept pace with the increase in locomotive 
size, no provision has been made to take care of the greater 
thrust of piston, and wear at the front and back of driving 
brasses has become more noticeable. This excessive wear of 
brasses aids, to a certain extent, the lubrication of the jour- 
nals provided with grease cellars by permitting a greater 
movement of the journals back and forth in the boxes, with- 
out which satisfactory lubrication with grease is impossible. 
This movement is much more detrimental to the larger equip- 
ment and it becomes more desirable to reduce it to a mini- 
mum, which in turn reduces the lubrication afforded by the 
grease. Moreover, the larger cylinders and heavier wheels 
bring the centers of the driving boxes further from the 
centers of the crank pins and closer together, still further 
adding to the necessity for reducing this movement as well 
as increasing the need of lubricating the journals properly. 

It would seem that a driving box would eventually be 
developed to provide a greater area to take piston and rod 
thrust by having the bearing extend down below the center 
line of the journal. This construction would necessitate oil 
lubrication with some positive means of application, as re- 
striction of this movement to only that required for proper 
operation of the journal with oil lubrication would make it 
impossible to lubricate satisfactorily with grease. Any im- 
provement along this line would show beneficial results, 
especially on the heavy equipment, and hasten the adoption 
of some positive mechanical means of supplying oil of any 
desired consistency to journals of all classes of railwav 
equipment in an absolutely reliable manner. 


Freight Car Loading 


HE LOADING of revenue freight continued through the 
T week of February 11 the increase which has been 
shown each week since the first of the year, according 
to the weekly report of the Car Service Division of the 
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American Railway Association. The total was 788,412 
cars, as compared with 687,867 in the corresponding week 
of last year and 786,663 in 1920. This is the first week 
for a long time in which the loading exceeded the corre- 
sponding week of 1920. The increase as compared with the 
previous week was 34,000 cars. Increases as compared with 
the corresponding week of 1921 were shown in the loading 
of all classes of commodities except coke, forest products, 
and ore. 

The freight car surplus showed another large drop during 
the week ending February 8 to 296,659, a decrease of 34,022. 
There were 121,528 surplus box cars and 123,119 surplus 
coal cars. 

The number of bad order cars on February,1 was 331,050, 
or 14.5 per cent, an increase of 11,538 as compared with the 
number on January 15. road . 














Photo by Underwocd & Underwood 


A Typical Scene at the Station at Wellesley, Mass., Upon the 
Occasion of a School Holiday 





REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND 


RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 


SuMMARY—ALL Disrricts, COMPARISON OF ToTALs THIs YEAR, Last YEAR, Two Years AGo—WEEK ENpeD SaTturDay, Fesruary 11, 1922 


Grain 
and 
grain Live 

District Year products stock Coal Coke 
EE 1922 10,939 2,785 47,135 1,698 
1921 6,127 2,902 43,120 1,131 

AMegheny oo .cccveccs 1922 2,827 2,573 55,744 3,887 
1921 1,687 2,872 45,575 5,270 

Pocahontas .......+0- 1922 251 68 25,250 235 
1921 167 94 13,753 343 

eee 1922 5,441 2,389 26,007 576 
1921 3,098 1,796 21,757 649 

Northwestern ........ 1922 13,739 9,231 9,699 1,033 
1921 9,730 8,123 6,006 1,617 

Central Western ..... 1922 17.034 10,929 22,825 252 
1921 9,299 10,086 16,570 292 

Southwestern ........ 1922 5,683 2,299 5,507 142 
192] 4,549 1,770 4,596 96 

Total, all roads....... 1922 55,914 30,274 192,167 7,823 
1921 34,657 27,643 151,377 9,398 

1926 35,579 28,782 188,371 9,977 

Increase compared.... 1921 21,257 2,631 40,790 mies 
Decrease compared.... 1921 besorgen mee ee Jelewaet 1,575 
Increase compared.... 1920 20,335 1,492 3,796 saniace 
Decre2zse compared.... 1920 sh castee poe ae 2,154 
ee a eee 1922 55,914 30,274 192,167 7,823 
ae ee 1922 48,969 27,998 185,151 7,844 
DO a ae ee 1922 50,880 32,590 180,966 7,502 
ee a eee 1922 52,181 31,961 164,091 7,267 
pS eee 1922 50,187 36,165 159,245 7,258 


Total revenue freight loaded 
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3 Corre- Corre. 
Mer- This sponding sponding 
Forest chandise Miscel- year year year 
products Ore oe laneous 1922 1921 1920 
5,935 633 63,540 62,415 195,080 Pee ha pieaeiss 
8,517 838 47,928 Th er 171,546 
2,883 554 45,928 46,822 161,216 ween dhe etueee 
2.575 2,569 37,897 ae 161,164 
961 20 5,530 3,194 35,509 setiv ts ‘pases 
1,258 5] 4,267 2,433 seeeinen 22,366 32,983 
15,242 589 36,913 34,428 121,585 Paes Foner “sacks 
12,629 937 34,112 33,136 gageae 108,114 125,950 
15,471 397 25,429 26,845 101,844 ésiseeme aveeene 
18,602 982 23,831 27,167 itexeaie 95,458 114,748 
4,544 900 29.819 28,794 115,097 sb cman staat 
3,684 2,316 28,975 28,462 Caeeene 99,684 118,018 
7,604 922 15,749 20,175 SROR. - enesane eps 
6,470 401 16,155 22,992 oeede ee 57,029 62,224 
52,638 4,015 222,908 222,673 788,412 hie adigeirns 
53,135 8,004 193.165 210,398 687,867 pang 
61.712 12,183 137,577 312,452 seat wus 786,633 
nace i eekeas 25,743 i2,275 100,545 
497 4,079 iden  cieerae 
Seesewe a iate 85,331 eee eee 1,779 
9,074 a a RI css “lh dete saivaibe-s 
52.638 4,015 222,908 222,673 788,412 687,867 786,633 
50,204 4,015 218,571 211,134 753,886 699,718 762,680 
47,373 4,007 211,466 208,944 743,728 701,605 803,332 
50,328 4,269 213,642 214,536 738,275 708,658 804,866 
48,490 4,451 205,546 209,536 720,877 715,855 840,524 
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The Boston & Maine has decided to sell advertising space 
in passenger cars and in station buildings and has made a 
contract with George W. Roebling, advertising agent, of New 
York. 


L. M. Parker, secretary to Mr. Hooper of the United 
States Railroad Labor Board and at one time adjutant of 
the Soldiers’ Home at Hampton, Va., has been appointed 
secretary of the Board, succeeding C. P. Carrithers. W. M. 
Hart, assistant statistician of the Board, has been appointed 
chief statistician, succeeding V. J. Banzer. 


Two hold-up men boarded a Denver & Rio Grande train at 
Alamosa, Colo., on the night of February 18, and after shoot- 
ing down the messenger in the express car, ransacked that 
car and then proceeded to go through the passenger coaches, 
robbing the pgssengers. The men then stopped the train 
and made their escape. The express messenger was seriously 
injured and is not expected to recover. 


A. W. Mellon, secretary of the treasury, has issued a 
statement saying that newspaper reports to the effect that 
he approves of a plan to give a government guaranty to issues 
of railroad equipment obligations are without foundation. 
No such plan has ever been presented to the treasury for 
consideration. This statement was called forth by the publi- 
cation of newspaper articles which stated that the Cabinet 
‘was considering the suggestion, made by Secretary Hoover 
in his statement before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
that the government might guarantee railroad equipment trust 
obligations. 


Historic Iron Box Car Wrecked in Blast 


Box Car No. 90190, of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
was destroyed by the explosion of a case of dynamite at Hollow 
Rock Junction, Tenn., last week. This car was the first metal 
box car ever used in the Southern States. It was commandeered 
by General Sherman as an ammunition carrier in his advance on 
Atlanta, in 1864. 


The Pere Marquette’s Budget for 1922 


The proposed new shops of the Pere Marquette at Wyoming 
(Grand Rapids), Mich., constitute the largest item in the budget 
of that road for 1922, which amounts to $4,035,000. For the con- 
struction and equipment of the shops the allotment is $1,400,000. 
Other improvements include the completion of the Flint Belt line; 
the installation of a telephone dispatching system between Grand 
Rapids and Petoskey, and between Holland and Pentwater; $100,- 
000 for two bridges which will ultimately represent an outlay of 
$700,000 ; and $1,300,000 for ballasting and rail requirements. 


Music at Sacramento Shops 


Employees of the Southern Pacific shops at Sacramento, Cal., 
are having great success with their musical organizations, con- 
sisting of a 38-piece band and a glee club of 48 voices. These 
have been developed at the shops and have attracted favorable 
attention in many sections of the state during the last few years. 
Although organized as recently as 1917, during the Liberty Loan 
drives, the organizations have made great strides. In a little 
over four years these two organizations, which are under the 
direction of J. E. Weida, foreman of locomotive machine shop 
No. 1 at Sacramento, have raised over $14,000 for charitable pur- 
poses, have built up a music library valued at over $3,000, and 
have equipped themselves with uniforms valued at several thou- 
sand dollars. 


One of the customs of the glee club which has brought the 


members much favorable notice is their Christmas carol singing. 
On Christmas morning at five o’clock the club makes the rounds 
of all the hospitals, city and county jails, homes of shop em- 
ployees who have been sick, and to any place where it is felt that 
music would bring cheer. 


Frisco Votes $7,776,000 Improvements 


The St. Louis-San Francisco has authorized an expenditure of 
$7,776,000 in 1922, for repairing and modernizing cars and loco- 
motives, purchasing new equipment, and in improving the road 
and its facilities. The appropriation for new equipment is $1,260,- 
000, and that for the repair and improvement of existing equipment 
approximately $3,072,500. An appropriation of $1,691,000 has 
been set aside for laying 186 miles of track, including new second 
main track out of St. Louis and Kansas City. Other improve- 
ments to roadway will take approximately $1,500,000. 


Reading Conductor and Engineman Convicted 


Conductor Evans and Engineman Yeakel, the men immediately 
responsible for the fatal collision on the Philadelphia & Reading 
at Woodmont, Pa., on December 5, when 27 persons were killed, 
were tried in court at Norristown, Pa., last week, and were con- 
victed of criminal negligence; the maximum penalty for which 
is five years’ imprisonment or $5,000 fine, or both. The men 
were released on bail of $5,000 each, pending application for a 
new trial. The verdict of the jury included a recommenda- 
tion for mercy. According to press reports, the jury, in which 
were two women, balloted for twenty hours before reaching a 
decision, 200 ballots being cast, 


Ticket Clerks 


H. L. Hungerford, superintendent of the Charlotte division of 
the Southern Railway, in a letter headed as above and circulated 
among “whom it may concern” gives some condensed advice as 
follows: 

“About nine-tenths of any traveler’s opinion of a railroad is 
made at the ticket window. The reception they get there, the way 
they are handled, the way they are taken care of, go far towards 
establishing what travelers will think of that railroad. 

“The ticket clerk’s job is not an easy one. He has to be a 
diplomat and a gentleman, he has to have tact and patience and an 
easy working smile. 

“You have to remember that you are never doing a person a 
favor to sell him a ticket. If people find it difficult or unpleasant 
to do business at the ticket window that is a sure sign of a poor 
ticket clerk. Think of the men and women who come to you as 
being your guests in your house. They are invited to come; 
and they have every right to expect courteous and cordial in- 
terest in their wants. 

“If you can’t meet and care for people in this spirit; if you 
can’t or won't be courteous, and helpful and gracious and pleasant 
at every step of your work; and with your fellow employees as 
well as with the public—Don’t try to be a ticket clerk.” 


Mine and Rail Unions Meet 


The joint conference of representatives of the larger railroad 
labor organizations and the United Mine Workers of America, 
scheduled for February 21, was held on February 22 and resulted 
in the adoption of a “toothless” protective agreement for “closer 
co-operation of forces which will operate to protect more ef- 
fectively the interests of workers in mining and transportation.” 

While the meeting was held behind closed doors, reliable re- 
ports of the developments were circulated. One of these reports 
quoted Quilliam Green, secretary-treasurer of the miners’ or- 
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ganization, as saying, “It is not what we do in this meeting but 
what the public believes we can do that is important. If the 
public believes we can form a working co-operating alliance, 
the public will force operators to grant our demands.” 

The substance of the resolution adopted at the conference is 
contained in the following: 

“After mature deliberation and with a full sense of our re- 
sponsibility we declare that the mutuality of interests of the 
employees in these basic industries must be recognized and we 
assert our purpose to apply every honorable method to secure 
adequate compensation for service rendered and to maintain 
proper American standards of living. When it becomes apparent 
that any one or group of the associated organizations is made 
the victim of unwarranted attacks or its integrity is jeopardized, 
it will become the duty of the representatives of each of the 
associated organizations to assemble to consider the situation. 
Ways .and means may then be considered and applied to best 
meet the emergency. Action taken under this section is subject 
to approval by each organization represented. This plan shall 
become operative when ratified by the constitutional authorities 
of each associated organization.” 


A. R. E. A. Program 


The program for the twenty-third annual convention of the 
American Railway Engineering Association, which will be held 
in the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on March 14-16, is as follows : 


Tuesday, March 14 


President’s address. 
Reports of secretary and treasurer. _ 
Reports of standing and special committees. 
Yards and Terminals. 
Electricity. 
Ballast. 
Iron and Steel Structures. 
Standardization. 
Signals and Interlocking. 
Ties. 
Track. ' 
Wednesday, March 15 


Shops and Locomotive Terminals. 

Roadway. F 

Economics of Railway Location. 

Stresses in Railroad Track. 

Records and Accounts. 

Signs, Fences and Crossings. 

Water Service. 

Uniform General Contract Forms. 
Annual dinner at 6:30 P. M. 


Thursday, March 16. 
Masonry. 
Rail. 
Economics of Railway Labor. 
Wooden Bridges and Trestles. 
Economics of Railway Operation. 
Buildings. 
Wood Preservation. 
Rules and Organization. 
Memorial Meeting—John Findley Wallace. 
New business. 
Election and installation of officers. 
Adjournment. 


Friday, March 17. 
Excursion to Gary Industrial District. 


March Meeting of Signal Section 


F. B. Wiegant, chairman, and H. S. Balliet, secretary, announce 
that the ninth meeting of the Signal Section of the American 
Railway Association will be held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
on Monday and Tuesday, March 13 and 14. The committee re- 
ports to be considered at this meeting are as follows: 

Committee I—General provisions for major specifications. 
Committee II—Specifications for concrete trunking, capping and 
supports; for universal compensation of pipe line and for me- 
chanical interlocking; also three drawings. Committee III— 
Specifications for electric wiring for interlocking plants. Com- 
mittee 1V—(Direct current automatic block signaling) ; requisites 
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for circuits; approach lighting of signals. Committee V—Rules 
for signal maintenance and examination papers on signal mainte- 
nance. Committee VI—Seven revised standard drawings. 

Committee VII—Tables of standard resistances of direct cur- 
rent relays, with their operative characteristics. Committee X— 
Report on colors for signals. Committee XI—Specifications for 
storage battery jar and for cement concrete battery box. Com- 
mittee XII—(Contracts.) Table of interlocking units and values. 

Committee XIII—(Electrical Testing.) Instructions for in- 
specting and testing direct current relays and indicators. Method 
of testing first range d. c. bottom of mast, upper quadrant, motor 
signals, push clear type, in service. Method of testing first range, 
upper quadrant, d. c. motor signals, top mast or bottom of mast 
type, having pull clear connections. Committee XV—(Valua- 
tion.) Table of average service life of the important units of 
the different types of signal installations. Forms for reporting 
distribution of signal labor and material charges and credits. 
Committee XVI—Specification for illuminating Oil No. 5003. 

Committee X VIII—Discussion of factors involved in the stand- 
ards of safety for track circuits. Methods of making d. c. track 
circuit tests for rail and ballast resistance with forms for re- 
cording same. Committee XX—(Highway crossing protection.) 
Twelve recommendations. 


Proposed Legislation to Regulate Aeronautic Industry 


The Board of Directors of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has authorized its Department of Transportation 
and Communication to interest itself actively in urging broad 
enabling legislation in commercial aeronautics. The department 
committee recommends in principle the immediate support of basic 
national legislation on aeronautics providing for a proper regula- 
tory procedure in the nature of an enabling act providing for the 
continuation, administration and improvement from time to time 
of an aeronautical code under proper government authorization, 
adequate facilities within the Department of Commerce for pro- 
moting the regulation and development of commercial air trans- 
port operations, intrastate state legislation to conform as nearly 
as possible to the basic federal] legislation, and encouragement of 
widespread public support of essential aeronautical legislation. 

The department’s statement says that through lack of legal and 
economic status aviation is not receiving the practical encourage- 
ment it deserves, as a most powerful arm of national defense and 
as a new transportation agency of great potentiality. The aero- 
nautic industry is the only important case on record of a new 
industry asking to be regulated from the inception of its opera- 
tions, whereas the regulation of rail transportation and public 
utilities have been developed under public pressure. 

“During 1920, the Army air service flew 6,250,000 miles; Navy 
air service, 1,500,000 miles; Air mail, 1,500,000 miles; total, 
9,250,000 miles, excluding private and commercial flying. The 
Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association reports 15 commercial com- 
panies with over 130 planes in service carrying 86,000 passengers 
with a gross revenue of over $800,000. The post office depart- 
ment reports that including the calendar year 1920, the Air mail 
carried 41,000,000 letters, with an operating cost of $1,340,000, 
equal to about $1 per plane-mile, or slightly exceeding three cents 
per letter. In the fiscal year 1920-21, the Air mail flew 1,771,000 
miles, reducing the cost to 85 cents per plane-mile, carrying an 
average of 400 pounds per plane. Since the last change in gov- 
ernment administration, all air-mail routes have been discontinued, 
except the New York-Chicago-San Francisco route, due to limited 
appropriations. 

“Yet we find that Europe now has scheduled air service (pas- 
senger, mail and freight) between 30 or 40 principal commercial 
centers. Service runs by time-table, with efficiencies reported 
on some routes as high as 90 to 98 per cent of scheduled flights 
run. Europe has largely developed commercial aviation, while 
America has concentrated on the Air mail. The United States 
Air mail mileage last year exceeds the commercial mileage of 
both Britain and France, but our commercial mileage is hardly 
comparable. * * * Air subsidies in Europe have been impor- 
tant accelerators of commercial air transport. England has 
granted about $1,000,000 per year for a three-year period. Gov- 
ernment aircraft are operated privately under rental contract. 
France has given large subsidies. Canada is operating under ap- 
proximately the International Code and had nearly 500 licenses 
in force last fall,” 
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The Norfolk & Western has reopened its commercial office in 
Little Rock, Ark., with F. W. Hampson in charge as commercial 
agent. 


The Akron Traffic Association, Akron, Ohio, has elected the 
following officers for 1922: president, E. W. Swartz; vice-pres- 
ident, E. L. Morgan; treasurer, C. M. Groninger; secretary, H. L. 
Sovacool; directors, C. W. Meacham, F. M. Evans, Jr., E. J. 
Stubbs and H. X. Knox. 


Coal Production Increasing 


The total output of bituminous coal during the week ended 
February 11 is estimated by the Geological Survey at 10,326,000 
tons, an increase of 620,000 tons over the preceding week. Except 
for the latter part of October when consumers were stocking up 
in anticipation of a possible railroad strike, this was the largest 
output attained in any week in the coal year 1921-22. 


Time for Filing Overcharge Claims Extended 


The House on February 20 passed the bill to extend the time 
for filing straight overcharge claims against the Railroad Ad- 
ministration from March 1, 1921, as provided in the transportation 
act, to September 1, 1922, and to extend the time for filing suits 
on awards of reparation by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
until one year from the date of the commission’s decision. The 
bill had been passed by the Senate but an amendment was added 
in the House to allow a longer time and the Senate on February 
21 passed the bill as amended in the House. 


Freight Traffic in 1921 


Traffic statistics filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion show that during 1921 there was a falling off in the freight 
traffic of the country of approximately 23.3 per cent compared 
with the volume the previous year. The decline was the greatest 
both relatively and absolutely that the railroads of the United 
States have ever suffered in the course of a single year. The net 
ton miles, totaled 344,167,000,000 or 104,390,000,000 less than in 
1920. 

The greatest decrease was in the Eastern district where the 
net ton miles for the year amounted to 172,394,000,000, a reduc- 
tion of 55,906,000,000 or 24% per cent. The Western district 
showed a reduction of 22% per cent, or 36,910,000,000 below 1920: 
and the Southern district 20.6 per cent or 44,729,000,000 in 1921 
compared with 56,303,000,000 in 1920. 

Reports for December from all but one road, the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton, showed a reduction in traffic on the railroads 
of the nation of 25.9 per cent compared with the same month the 
year before total 25,707,000,000, or 8,963,000,000 less than De- 
cember, 1920. 

The compilations are based on reports from carriers rep- 
resenting a total length of road of 233,459 miles. 


Tue Sarety Report of the Chicago Great Western for 1921 
shows that no passenger was killed on the entire system; and not 
an employee was killed on the Western division. There was no 
reportable injury of an employee on the Western division in 126 
days, and none on the Northern division in 118 days. 


APPOINTMENT OF A Receiver for the United Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop Laborers was 
asked in a petition filed by the Bacon Brothers Company of To- 
ledo, Ohio, in the federal court at that city on February 16, the 
receiver to take possession of all property of the brotherhood, 
including funds in the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ Co- 
operative Bank. This application is supplementary to the original 
complaint filed several months ago, in which the union was sued 
for breach of contract to the amount of several hundred thousand 
dollars in damages. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The commission has suspended until June 10, the operation of 
proposed reductions varying from 1% to 4 cents per 100 lbs. 
in the rates on grain from points on the Illinois Central in IIli- 
nois to New Orleans, for export to Europe. 


A hearing on advances in cotton rates has been scheduled for 
March 13, before Examiner Cassidy, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, at Memphis, Tenn. It involves increases in cotton 
rates affecting all points in the Mississippi Valley. The carriers 
proposed a rate of $1.37 per 100 Ib. from Memphis, to Boston, 
Mass., and other eastern points, and of 90 cents from Memphis 
to New Orleans, La. The present rate is $1.12 from Memphis 
to Boston and 69 cents from Memphis to New Orleans. 


Investigation of Rates on Bunker Coal 


The commission on its own motion has instituted an investiga- 
tion into rates on bunker coal, from all points of origin to all 
ports of the United States. Many of the carriers serving Atlantic 
ports make iower rates on coal to such ports for use in bunker- 
ing vessels than they make on coal to the same ports for local 
use. The investigation will deal primarily with the lawfulness and 
propriety of the practice of discriminating in such rates. A 
hearing has been scheduled for March 20, at Washington, before 
Examiner W. P. Bartel. 


Investigation of Freight Rates in Southern Territory 


At the request of carriers operating within southern territory 
and of many interested shippers, the commission on its own mo- 
tion has instituted an investigation of the class rates applicable 
in interstate commerce to, from and within southern territory. 

The rates in question, in many instances, differ materially for 
substantially similar hauls on like classes of traffic and the re- 
lationship to first class of the rates on the lower classes varies 
greatly in many cases. The investigation is favored by most 
of the commissions of the southern states. The carriers have 
been working upon a revision of the rates for many months. 
Intrastate rates have not been included within the scope of the 
investigation, but the commission in reaching conclusions with 
respect to the interstate rates will consult with the state com- 
missions and is confident of their co-operation. 


State Commissions 


The Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission is pre- 
paring to file a petition of intervention with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the case of the Sioux City Live Stock Ex- 
change vs. the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, and the 
Great Northern. It is claimed that there is discrimination against 
the state of Iowa resulting from the Minnesota commission’s 
order allowing live stock shippers to be carried back to their 
homes free. This is not permitted in Iowa and shippers in that 
state are taking advantage of Minnesota’s free fare inducement 
to take their stock to the South St. Paul market. 


Personnel of Commissions 


George R. Edwards, member of the state railroad commission 
of Mississippi, has resigned. 


Court News 


Provisions for Handholds and Sill Steps 


The New York Appellate Division holds that the requirements 
of the Safety Appliance Act of 1893 as to handholds, and of the 
act of 1910 as to-sill steps, were not suspended by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s orders of March 13, 1911, and Novem- 
ber 2, 1915.—Green v. L. V., 191 N. Y. Supp., 489. 
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Dutch Secure Chinese Bridge Contracts 


Lonpon. 
The Netherland Syndicate, Ltd., has been authorized by the 
Chinese government to place orders in Holland for the construc- 
tion of 150 railway bridges of various spans. These bridges are 
for the eastern part of the Lunghai Railway which is now under 
construction. 


West Australian to Build Locomotives 


Lonpon. 
The West Australian government will shortly be in the market 
for the supply of drills, milling machines, plate rolls, grinders 
and other equipment to the value of £20,000 (or $97,200 at the 
normal rate of exchange), to enable the railway workshops to 
undertake the construction of locomotives. 


Electrification in Czecho-Slovakia 
Lonpon. 
A Reuter cable states that plans for railway electrification in 
Czecho-Slovakia extend over a period of 20 years. A great sav- 
ing in coal is expected. The first lines to be electrified are those 
converging on Prague with a radius of 30 miles in order to avoid 
the transport of coal to the capital. 


Deplorable Condition of Russian Railroads 


Lonpon. 

The Russian railways are in a deplorable condition owing to 
the lack of supplies. On January 1, 1917, the serviceable mileage 
was approximately 44,000. On January 1, 1921, it was only about 
29,000 miles. The number of locomotives in good condition on 
January 1, 1917, was 17,012, of which 36 were new. On January 
1, 1921, the number was 2,921, of which 35 were new. The 
percentage of unserviceable locomotives on January 1, 1917, was 
16.8 per cent. On January 1, 1921, it was 64.2 per cent. 


Danish Railway Rate Reduction Proposed 
Lonpon. 

Although the Danish State Railways show a deficit for the 
half year ending October, 1921, the Danish Traffic Minister has 
introduced a bill reducing freight rates from between 12% per 
cent to 33% per cent. Passenger rates will be reduced by about 
10 to 12 per cent for the third class and the new second class 
fares will be approximately 80 per cent higher than in 1914. Zone 
rates will be maintained, but reduced for longer distances. .The 
extra charge for express train tickets will be reduced to less than 
half of the present charge. 


Unbusinesslike Accounting on Belgian State 


The Belgian State Railway Administration has decided to 
change its accounting methods, according to the Wall Street 
Journal. Heretofore it has been the custom to begin each year 
with a clean slate. Deficits or surpluses were not carried over. 
Consequently the State Railway could suffer a loss one year and 
make a slight profit the next, and when the statement for the 
second year was given out it would appear that the railways 
were in good financial shape. Hereafter the railways will be 
expected to justify themselves over a period of years. 


Mexican Government Wants Southern 
Pacific to Build Line 


Amado Aguirre, secretary of the Department of Communica- 
tions and Public Works of Mexico, says that the government is 
anxious to have the Southern Pacific of. Mexico complete its 
branch line between Tepic and La Quemada, as by establishing 
a junction at Orendain it would connect with the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico and form a direct line from Mexico City to 
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Nogales, Sonora. This branch may be extended jater via Plan 
de Barrancas or the Pajaritoa range, but it is probable that 
the first point will be chosen, Notwithstanding the fact that the 
canyons at Plan de Barrancas are deeper, it is probable that this 
route will be selected as the line will thereby be shortened a num- 
ber of miles and several curves avoided, it is stated. 

It is announced that the Southern Pacific is willing to ex- 
tend this branch in view of the benefit to be derived from the 
greater volume of freight and passenger business, which would 
connect with the National Railways of Mexico, but that this is 
impossible at present, due to extensive repairs on the line now 
in operation, made necessary by the deterioration suffered during 
the revolutionary period. 


Mexico Defends Holding of Interoceanic 


In response to the recent formal and emphatic demand of the 
British shareholders of the Interoceanic Railroad that that prop- 
erty be returned to them by the Mexican government, the offi- 
cial explanation is made in Mexico City that under the original 
concession granted for the construction and operation of this 
road it was expressly provided that the government could take 
it over in time of military necessity. This was done during the 
revolutionary period and it is asserted that the “military neces- 
sity” still exists, not only as to the operation by the government 
of the Interoceanic but of the other former individual proper- 
ties that now comprise the National Railways of Mexico. The 
authoritative statement also is made here that “the government 
is excused from paying damages and indemnity, accrued during 
the revolutionary period until a final liquidation and return of 
the railroad is effected.” 

Accerding to a statement issued by Manuel Padres, chairman 
of the board of directors of the National Railways of Mexico, 
the Interoceanic is not operated under lease by that company. He 
said that the Mexican government owns 55 per cent of the 
stock of the Interoceanic Railway and that the action of the 
minority stockholders at their meeting in London is of. no legal 
effect. 


New Working Rules in Germany 
Lonpon. 

The new regulations regarding working hours on the German 
railways have been agreed to, according to Modern Transport 
(London). In principle they maintain the eight-hour day, but 
at the same time aim at a more rational and economic use of all 
the employees. The scheme deals with the actual working hours, 
the daily rest time and the number of rest days. It points out 
that the conditions and degrees of employment within the railway 
service are widely different from those generally prevailing in 
industry and other fields of employment and it differentiates be- 
tween hours of actual work and hours when men are required 
only to be present or available, but are not doing any work. As 
the nature of the latter class of hours varies materially, rules 
have been drawn up as to whether and to what extent this time 
of being in readiness can be counted as part of the 8 working 
hours. 

This should make it possible in some cases to have only two 
shifts for 24-hours instead of three. In other words the eight- 
hour day should be transformed into eight working hours. The 
“service shift,” or the aggregate of the actual hours of work 
including the time the men are to be in readiness, the pauses 
and the service trips, is not to exceed 15 hours, but the dura- 
tion is subject to various circumstances and regulations, and the 
maximum will only come into operation when a minimum of 
service or work is required from the men. The minimum hours 
of rest if spent at home are to be eight consecutive hours and 
10 hours for the train service men. The number of rest days 
will not be less than 52 during a year, each of at least 32 con- 
secutive hours. Under circumstances of extra heavy traffic or 
other emergencies the railways are at liberty to exceed the 
regular working time of any of their employees. 


A Bru has been introduced in the legislature of Kentucky 
seeking to give to the Railroad Commission of that state the 
same power over intrastate transportation that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has over interstate affairs, 
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Equipment Program of the St. Louis-San Francisco 


The St. Louis-San Francisco has authorized the expenditure 
of $7,766,000 in 1922 for new equipment, the repair and improve- 
ment of old equipment and other improvements included in the 
amount is $1,260,000 for 8 steel coaches, 6 steel chair cars and a 
150-ton steam derrick ; $360,000 for rebuilding 250 steel coal cars; 
$300,000 for rebuilding 9 locomotives; $1,431,000 for bettering 
existing equipment; $205,000 for new power plants; $328,000 for 
rock blasting; $280,000 for permanent concrete bridges; $46,000 
for new fences ; $35,000 for new water-treating plants; and $87,500 
for improvement of coaches in branch line service. All mail and 
mail apartment cars are to be entirely rebuilt; baggage cars are 
to be improved; 7,000 freight cars rebuilt; 1,150 furniture and 
vehicle cars to be improved; and electric lights to be installed in 
coaches on branch lines, and steel underframes to be placed in 
all wooden coaches. 


Locomotives 


Mitsui &*Co., New York City, are inquiring for 11 tank loco- 
motives, 2-4-2 type; also for 2 internal combustion locomotives 
adapted for kerosene, of 30 in. gage. All these locomotives are 
for service in Japan, 

— 


THE SOUTHERN RAiLway is rebuilding 25 consolidation type and 
20 Pacific type locomotives in its own shops. These locomotives 
will be equipped with superheaters and Chambers throttle valves. 
Outside valve gear will be added to the locomotives not yet 
equipped with this device. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue DeLtaware & Hunson is asking for prices on 15 coaches 
and 2 buffet cars. 


Tue Great NorTHERN, noted in the Railway Age of November 
26 (page 1068), as inquiring for 35 passenger cars has withdrawn 
this inquiry. 


CENTRAL OF NEw JersEY.—This company, which was reported 
in the Railway Age of February 11 as inquiring for 25 passenger 
cars, 10 combination passenger and baggage and 10 baggage cars, 
has ordered 25 coaches from the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany; also 10 cars from the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Harlan Plant, and 10 from the Standard Steel Car Company. 


Freight Cars 


Tue ATLANTIC Coast LINE is inquiring for 100 Steel phosphate 
cars. 


Tue Prortra & Pekin UNION is inquiring for from 25 to 35 
gondola cars. ; 


THe CENTRAL OF BRAZIL, is inquiring through the car builders 
for 10 freight cars. 


Tue Asiatic PetroLeum Company, 233 Broadway, New York 
City, is inquiring for 100 tank cars, of 4,000 gal. capacity, for 
service in Italy. 


THE SorocaBANA Rattway (Brazil) is inquiring through the 
car builders for 300 stock cars, of 12 tons capacity and for 200 
gondola cars, of 28 tons capacity. 


Tue Cerro pE PAsco Copper Corp., 15 Broad street, New York 
City, is inquiring for from 20 to 40 steel concentrate cars; also 
for 4 all-steel hopper cars, of 60 tons capacity. 


Tue Paciric Fruit Express reported in the Railway Age of 
January 21, as inquiring for 3,300 refrigerator cars, has ordered 
2,600 of these cars, from the Standard Steel Car Company. 


Tue Unitep Fruir Company, New York City, reported in the 
Railway Age of January 28, as inquiring for 50 fruit cars, has 
ordered 50 fruit cars of 20 tons capacity from the Magor Car 
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These cars are for use on the Tela Railway, Hon- 


THe Great NorTHERN, reported in the Railway Age of No- 
vember 19, 1921, as inquiring for 500 refrigerator cars, has or- 
dered this equipment from the General American Car Company; 
also 500 all steel gondola cars from the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany, and.500 stock cars from the Pullman Company. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue CHESAPEAKE & OHIO is inquiring for 21,000 tons of rail, 
including 3,000 tons for the Hocking Valley Railway. 


THe Cuicaco Union Marit TERMINAL has ordered 370 tons 
of conveyor and structural steel supports from the Pittsburgh 
Bridge & Iron Company. 


THE Bancor & Aroostook recently placed an order with the 
Bethlehem Steel Company for 2,000 tons of 80-lb., open hearth 
steel rails, with angle bars to fit. 


THe New York CENTRAL will receive bids until 12 o’clock 
noon, March 3, for 23,000 tons of fabricated steel, for the pro- 
posed bridge over the Hudson river at Castleton, N. Y. 


Track Specialties 


Tue Harsor DEPARTMENT OF Los ANGELES, CAL., will open 
bids on March 3, for miscellaneous supplies including 30 frogs, 
30 switches, 30 stands and other track material. 


THE CincinNaATI NorTHERN is inquiring for 300 kegs of track 
bolts and 10,000 tie plates, for which bids are to be submitted to 
W. J. Hiner, Cincinnati, Ohio, on or before 12 o'clock noon of 
February 27. 


THE CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, -CHicaco & St. Louts is inquiring 
for 2,975 kegs of track bolts, 81,200 tie plates, 300,000 galvanized 
tie dating nails, bids for which are to be submitted to W. J. 
Hiner, Cincinnati, Ohio, on or before 12 o’clock noon February 27. 


Machinery and Tools 


THe RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & Portosrac has 
orders for some tools for the repair of elliptical springs. 


placed 


Miscellaneous 


Tue New York CENTRAL will receive bids until 12 o’clock noon, 
March 6, on its requirements of track bonds; the furnishing, 
delivery and erection of one 2,000 k.w. synchronous motor gen- 
erator set, appurtenances, switchboards, wiring and work of such 
character. 
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The Eymon Crossing Company, Marion, Ohio, has opened 
an eastern office in Boston, Mass., in charge of G. T. Wiswell, 
formerly with the New York, New Haven & Hartford. 


The Ryan Car Company has increased its capital stock 
from $2,500,000 to $6,000,000, by the issuance of 35,000 shares 
of additional common stock with a par value of $100 per 
share. 


The Barnes Railway Rail Brace Company has been or- 
ganized at Willis, Tex., by M. E. Barnes of that city; Mack 
Hannah, of Port Arthur, Tex., and C. H. Long, San Antonio, 
Tex. 


T. J. O’Meara, office and construction engineer and for- 
merly assistant signal engineer of the New York Central at 
Albany, N. Y., has entered the service of the Hall Switch & 
Signal Co., Garwood, N. J., as electrical engineer, effective 
February 15. 


Pendleton E. Lehde has been appointed a special represen- 
tative in the state of Louisiana and the southern part of 
Mississippi of the Roller-Smith Company, New York City. 
Mr. Lehde’s headquarters are at 609 Whitney central building, 
New Orleans, La. 


C. L. Dewey, formerly associated with the Dewey Cement- 
Gun Company, and the Traylor-Dewey Contracting Com- 
pany, Allentown, Pa., is now with the Cement-Gun Construc- 
tion Company, Chicago, and will devote his time to the de- 
velopment of cement-gun contract work. 


General Railway Signal Company 


For the year ended December 31, 1921, the General Railway 
Signal Company reports earnings of $146,575, as compared with 
$748,358 for 1920. The surplus December 31, 1921 was $554,629, 
as against $975,684 at the close of 1920. 

Referring to the recent automatic train control order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the annual report says: 

“For more than ten years your company has been engaged in 
the development of both automatic train stop and automatic train 
control devices and has made and patented many valuable in- 
ventions, and has by purchase and license acquired rights under 
many other patented inventions in these fields. We are, there- 
fore, in an excellent situation to furnish high grade, dependable 
devices of the required character as well as the block signaling 
systems in conjunction with which they should be employed.” 


Pressed Steel Car Company 


The earnings of the Pressed Steel Car Company for the year 
ended Decetnber 31, 1921, after deducting for depreciation, obso- 
lescence, etc., were $681,906. In 1920 the company reported net 
profits of $2,531,805. Dividends on the common stock were re- 
duced from $1,000,000 in 1920 to $250,000 in 1921. On the pre- 
ferred stock $875,000 was paid in both years, making the total 
amount paid in dividends $1,125,000 in 1921, as compared with 
$1,875,000 in 1920. The working capital—surplus and undivided 
profits—on December 31, 1921, was $14,677,900. 

The general balance sheet shows inventory valued at $2,939,771, 
against $11,237,622 at the close of 1920. Cash on hand was 
$1,497,192, against $2,954,137, and notes and accounts receivable 
$7,525,167, against $9,052,208. Accounts and notes payable were 
reduced from $14,080,724 to $3,663,915. 

The annual report signed by President F. N. Hoffstot says in 
part: 


Your company’s business is so indissolubly linked with the busi- 
ness of the railroads that anything that affects them affects us. 
Before the war the railroads were about adjusted to new condi- 
tions resulting from the supervision of their business by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and would have replaced their de- 
pleted equipment had it not been necessary to bend their energies 
first to help meet the extraordinary demands from abroad and then 
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after the United States entered the war, to support our war pro- 
gram. Then quickly followed government control of the railroads, 
resulting ultimately, by the granting of increased wages, in the 
entire overturning of the rules for employment, established as a 
result of many years of experience. Since the armistice, one by 
one the pegs supporting this government protection have been re- 
moved, but unfortunately this action was not uniform or intelligent. 

We are often asked the question, “When will the railroads begin 
buying?” When they have difficulty in taking care of their over- 
head charges, let alone setting aside anything for surplus, and 
must contend with high costs and a reduced volume of traffic, 
they cannot be expected to incur liabilities for the purchase of 
rolling stock, particularly at a time when a large part of the 
equipment they own is not in service, nor will they have a volume 
of traffic to produce increased revenues unless the manufacturers 
along their lines are operating successfully. 

When car business does revive there will be, in addition to the 
work we have had in former years, considerable “heavy repairs,” 
as large cars built 20 years ago are only now beginning to need 
substantial repairs, and few railroads are fitted to do this work as 
economically as car shops. 

Indications point to a large demand for passenger cars, as for 
years few have been bought, and while this is not an important 
factor with us, it will help. During the year we took a substantial 
order for China, which we hope to complete early this year. 


Obituary 


William C. Sargent for 22 years secretary and also a di- 


tector of the Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, Wis., died 


on February 5. Mr. Sargent was born at Troy, N. Y., on 
February 2, 1849. In 1871 he went to St. Paul, Minn., and 
in 1900 became secretary and later a director of the Chain 
Belt Company, Milwaukee. He was also a director of the 
Federal Malleable Company, West Allis, Wis. 


Joseph E. Schwab, formerly (from 1902 to 1904), president 
of the American Steel Foundries Company, at New York, died at 
his home in New York City on February 17, at the age of 57. 
He was born at Loretto, Pa., and joined the Carnegie Company 
two years after his brother, Charles M., became identified with 
it and since that time they were closely associated in various 
business enterprises. Joseph Schwab served as an engineer in 
the Carnegie Company until 1894, when he became manager of 
its Duquesne works. When the United States Steel Corporation 
was formed, he left the Carnegie Company to become assistant 
to his brother, the president of the corporation. Two years later 
he became president of the American Steel Foundries Company 
and, after a few years, he retired from active participation in 
industrial properties. 


Trade Publications 


GasoLINnE Power Units.—The Buda Company, Chicago, aas 
issued bulletin No, 388, describing a four-cylinder gasoline power 
plant, which it has recently developed for use in driving electric 
generators, arc welding sets, triplex or other types of pumps, 
hoists, concrete mixers, air compressors and for similar uses in 
machine shops, etc. 


ELectric ENGINE CoALEers.—The Robert & Schaefer Company, 
Chicago, has just issued a four-page folder illustrating locomo- 
tive coaling equipment involving the use of an inclined elevator. 
The descriptions cover plants without elevated storage where the 
cars and the track hopper afford the storage, the coal being 
dumped directly from the elevating bucket into the locomotive 
tender. 


GENERATOR CooLING APPARATUS.—The B. F. Sturtevant Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., has issued Bulletin No. 246 describing and 
illustrating in detail its generator cooling apparatus. A psychrom- 
etric diagram showing the percentage of relative humidity has 
also been included in the bulletin which contains 27 neatly 
arranged pages. 


Coatinc Station Egurpment—The Howlett Construction 
Company, Moline, IIl., has issued a 25-page, loose-leaf booklet, 
describing the types of coaling stations it erects, together with 
its line of coaling station equipment. This equipment consists 
principally of coal gates and aprons, electric hoists, hoisting 
buckets, car pullers, etc., all of which are illustrated by half- 
tones and line drawings. 
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AMERICAN RatLway Express.—This company is constructing 
a new brick and concrete station and office building at Sweetwater, 
Tex. 


Atcuison, TopeKA & SANTA Fe.—This company, which was 
noted in the Railway Age of February 11 (page 401) as having 
closed bids for the construction of a branch line from Santanta, 
Kan., to a point 55 miles westward, the cost of which was esti- 
mated at $1,400,000, has awarded the contract for this work to 
Scott & White, St. Louis, and construction will be started at an 
early date. The same company will construct four small store 
department buildings at Topeka, Kan., estimated to cost $15,000. 
A new bridge will be constructed over Stranger Creek, a short 
distance northwest of Potter, Kan. One-story brick section 
houses will also be constructed at Strong City, Kan., Cherryvale 
and Ottawa Junction, estimated to cost approximately $7,500 each. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—This company has awarded 
a contract to the. Railway Water & Coal Handling Company, 
Chicago, for the construction of a steel coal chute at Bridgeport, 
Tex., estimated to cost about $30,000. The same company con- 


templates the construction of a two-story brick freight house at’ 


Omaha, Neb., estimated to cost $70,000, and a one-story brick 
passenger station at Graham, Tex., estimated to cost $25,000. 


Exoin, Jouet & FAstern.—This company, in conjunction with 
Chicago & Joliet Electric, and the state highway department of 
Illinois contemplates the construction of a viaduct over the tracks 
at East Cass street, Joliet, Ill. 


Int1no1s CENTRAL.—This company closed bids on February 23, 
for the installation of a pipe line at Centralia, Ill., to extend from 
the city water main in that city to the company’s yards, a dis- 
tance of about 3 miles. 


Itt1nois CENTRAL.—This company contemplates the construc- 
tion of a freight and passenger station at Clarksdale, Miss., esti- 
mated to cost $250,000, of which the city and commercial or 
ganizations at that point will bear a proportion of the expense. 


INTERNATIONAL & GREAT NorTHERN.—This company has bees 
requested by the state railroad commission of Texas to rebuild 
its bridge over Greens Bayou, near Aldine, Tex. 


Kansas & OKLAHOMA SouTHERN.—This company has beer 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission to construct 
a line from Caney, Kan., to Vinita, Okla., a distance of 61 miles, 
and a further extension from Vinita, Okla., northwest for a dis- 
tance of about 10 miles into the coal mining district of that state. 


Los Ancetes & Satt Lake.—This company will construct a 
new freight station at Long Beach, Cal., and has applied to the 
railroad commission of that state for permission to construct 
standard gage tracks on certain streets in that city for the pur- 
pose of serving the proposed station. 


LouIstaNA Rattway & Navication.—This company, which 
was noted in the Railway Age of January 28 (page 303) as hav- 
ing preliminary plans prepared for the construction of a passenger 
station at New Orleans, La., has petitioned the railroad commis- 
sion of that state, and the city council of New Orleans for per- 
mission to extend its tracks in that city and to construct the sta- 
tion at Gerod and South Romfort streets. The city has de- 
manded that the cost of the station must not be under $125,000, 
and also that the municipal government shall not be held liable 
for injury to private property in that neighborhood. 


Mrinarets & WESTERN.—This company has awarded a contract 
to the Mercer-Fraser Company, Eureka, Cal., for the construc- 
tion of a bridge over the San Joaquin river at Friant, Cal., the 
cost of which is estimated at $90,000. The structure will be 
1,300 ft. in length, of which 400 ft. will be of steel construction. 


Mrinneapouis, St. PAut & Sautt Ste. Martr.—This company 
contemplates the construction of new terminal facilities at Park 
Falls, Wis. A roundhouse, repair and machine shops, car sheds 
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and other necessary buildings will be constructed at that point at 
an estimated cost of $500,000. 


New York CENTRAL—This company is contemplating the con- 
struction of a steel highway bridge, 125 ft. in length, near Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., to carry the Newark-Lyons highway over its tracks, 
eliminating a grade crossing. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—This company in ap- 
plying to the Interstate Commerce Commission for a government 
loan, including $3,000,000 for additions and betterments, lists 
the following among other proposed expenditures for the com- 
ing year: Rail and other track material, $700,000; additional 
main tracks, $100,000; additional yard tracks and sidings, $500,- 
000; signals and interlocking, $300,000; shop buildings, engine 
houses, etc., $150,000; electric power plants, etc., $600,000; im- 
provements to freight cars, $150,000; and improvements to loco- 
motives, $100,000. 


Pere MARQUETTE.—This company is preparing plans for the 
construction of new shops at Wyoming (Grand Rapids), Mich., 
estimated to cost $1,400,000. This company will also construct 
a swing bridge over the Saginaw river at Saginaw, Mich., and 
a bascule bridge over the Black river at Port Huron, Mich., esti- 
mated to cost $700,000. The Flint Belt line which was started last 
year will be completed at once at a total cost of $650,000. 


PHILADELPHIA & ReapING.—This company has awarded a con- 
tract to the Bader Construction Company, Atlantic City, N. J., 
for the construction of a third track between Haddon Heights, 
N. J., and Magnolia, a distance of 2.7 miles. Creosoted ties, stone 
ballast and 100-Ib. rail will be used. At each end of the third 
track section an interlocking plant will be installed. 


Raitways Ice Company.—This company is constructing a one- 
story brick icing station, 275 ft. by 100 ft., at Clearing, IIl., at 
an estimated cost of $350,000. It will be completed by April 15, 
and operated by the above company for the Belt Railway of 
Chicago. 


Satt Lake & Utan.—This company has been authorized by 
the Public Utilities Commission of Utah to construct an extension 
to its line from Springville, Utah, into the Uintah basin, the work 
to be completed within two years. 


San Antonio & Aransas Pass.—This company has under con- 
sideration improvements and betterments to its property at Waco, 
Tex., estimated to cost between $30,000 and $40,000. No definite 
decision has been made as to when the work will be undertaken. 


St. Louis-San Francisco.—This company will spend $1,691,- 
000 during the current year for track extensions and the re- 
placement of rails. A second main track will be constructed be- 
tween Spring Hill, Kan., and Paola, a distance of about 13 miles, 
and between Windsor Springs, Mo., and Valley Park, a distance 
of approximately 5 miles; $673,000 will be spent for grade re- 
vision work between Crocker, Mo., Garnsey, and St. John; $280,- 
000 for new power plants; and, $25,000 for water treating plants. 
This same company will receive bids until March 1, for the re- 
modeling of its Harvey eatinghouse at Sapulpa, Okla., which is 
estimated to cost approximately $65,000. 


Trinity & Brazos VALLEY.—This company will reconstruct a 
station at Donie, Tex., and one at Coolidge, both of which were 
recently destroyed by fire. 


APPOINTMENT of a receiver for the United Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop Laborers was 
asked in a petition filed by the Bacon Brothers Company of To- 
ledo, Ohio, in the federal court of that city on February 16, the 
receiver to take possession of all property of the brotherhod. 
including funds in the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ Co- 
operative Bank. This application is supplementary to the original 
complaint filed several months ago, in which the union was sued 
for breach of contract to the amount of several hundred thousand 
dollars in damages. 


Tue Boston & Marne has decided to sell advertising space 
in passenger cars and in station buildings and has made a 
contract with George W. Roebling, advertising agent, of New 
York, 
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BIRMINGHAM & NORTHWESTERN.—Asks Authority to Issue 
Bonds.—This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue $400,000 of first mortgage 6 
per cent refunding bonds to refund an issue due March 1. 


Cuicaco, Peoria & St. Louis.—Asks Authority to Issue Cer- 
tificates—The receivers have applied: to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue $335,000 of one-year certificates 
of indebtedness at 7 per cent. 


DELAWARE, LaCKAWANNA & WEsTERN.—New Directors.— 
Samuel Sloan, P. R. Pyne, H. B. Spencer, R. C. Gasser and 
Frank Rysavy have been elected directors to succeed William 
Rockefeller, George F. Baker and H. S. Vanderbilt, who resigned 
recently, in accordance with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s ruling on interlocking directorates, and H. A. C. Taylor and 
M. Taylor Pyne, deceased. 


Denver & Rio GranpvE.—Perkins Committee Criticises Reor- 
ganization Plan.—The committee headed by James H. Perkins, 
president of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, representing 
the first and refunding 5 per cent bonds, has issued a statement 
to holders of these securities, setting forth the committee’s rea- 
sons for opposing the Western Pacific’s reorganization plan of 
the Denver & Rio Grande. The Perkins committee opposes forc- 
ing through any plan without proper opportunity for investigat- 
ing its fairness or for determining whether better terms are avail- 
able from others than the Western Pacific. The committee has 


extended to April 1 the time limit for deposit of bonds with the 


committee. 
The statement of the Perkins committee says: 


There is a large equity in the Denver & Rio Grande property which the 
Western Pacific plan does not recognize and it is believed that other pro- 
yo for reorganization can be obtained which are decidedly more favorable. 

or this reason bondholders who have deposited with the so-called Hammond 
committee should withdraw before February 27 to prevent the Western 
Pacific plan from going through by default. The Hammond committee has 
been in existence five years and during that time has been acting with the 
Western Pacific. On February 1 last the Western Pacific permitted default 
in the interest on the refunding bonds. They have chosen the moment to 
make the default (and the time of default is entirely a matter of their own 
choosing) when the Denver property has not as yet fully recovered from 
the serious Colorado flood damage of 1921 and when general railroad earn- 
ings are at the lowest point, in their endeavor to force the bondholders into 
accepting this plan by which the bondholders turn one-half of their holdings 
into preferred stock and permit a new mortgage ahead of the bonds. 


Itttnors CENTRAL.—$50,000,000 Preferred Stock Issue Planned. 
—The stockholders, at the annual meeting on April 19, will be 
asked to authorize an issue of $50,000,000 preferred stock, to be 
sold at various times, for the purpose of electrifying the road’s 
lines in Chicago, reconstructing its Chicago freight and passenger 
terminals and improving other property in that city. As the work 
which the issue will finance is expected to spread over a period 
of 18 years, according to the letter which President C. H. Mark- 
ham sent to all stockholders describing the plan, the stock will 
be offered ratably to common stockholders. Those who do not 
care to subscribe will be given opportunity to dispose of their 
subscription rights. 

President Markham’s statement outlining the plans is in part 
as follows: 


New capital will be required by the company principally for electrification 

of its lines within the City of Chicago, reconstruction of its principal 
passenger staticn and freight terminals there and improvement of lands 
acquired under the contract ordinance with that city passed July 21, 1919. 
The work is to be done within the next 18 years and is divided into various 
stages running over that period. The ordinance was accepted after much 
consideration in the belief that the improvements contemplated will be pro- 
ductive and remunerative and will permit the use for railroad purposes of 
much valuable real estate of the company which otherwise would be practi- 
| useless. - : 
_ The board of directors has decided that the financing necessary to carry 
out these improvements can best be done by issue of preferred stock. In- 
creasing the amount of capital stock relative to bonded indebtedness increases 
safety, since thereby no addition is made to fixed charges which must he 
met. The effect should be to improve the credit of the company and enable 
it to borrow upon more favorable terms in the future if and when necessary 
for other purposes. ‘ 

The preferred stock, if authorized by the stockholders, would be a high 
grade investment security, and should be readily salable as and when funds 
are needed. The directors do not think it practicable under present market 
conditions to issue more common stock. : y 

The present amount of stock authorized is $123,552,000, of which $109,- 
296,000 is outstanding and the present proposed aggregate increase 1s 
$50,000,000 par value. It is not contemplated to issue this entire amount 
at this time, but that separate series will be issued over a period of years 
as the needs of the company shall require. The authority to issue the new 
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stock will be so framed as to enable the directors to take advantage of 
market conditions. Approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission is re- 
quired by law to be given to each issue as it is made. As the preferred 
stock is issued it will be offered to the common stockholders ratably, and 
such stockholders as do not care to subscribe will be given the opportunit 
to sell their subscription rights. In this way the common stockholders will 
have an opportunity to benefit from whatever advantages may be given the 
preferred stock. 

Principal features of the proposed plan are the following, subject, how- 
ever, to such changes, additions or subtractions as the stockholders at the 
meeting may determine: 

Par amount of preferred stock at any time shall not exceed one-half of the 
par amount of common stock at the time outstanding. 

Preferred stock shall be preferred both as to dividends and assets; and in 
case of dissolution of the company preferred stock shall be entitled to receive 
the redemption price thereof before any distribution shall be made-to the 
common stock, 

The preferred stock may be issued from time to time as the board of 
directors shall determine in one or more series, all series being of equal 
rank, but differing as to terms in the respects hereinafter stated, as the 
board of directors shall determine. 

The preferred stock shall be entitled to receive from the surplus or net 
profits of the company, in each fiscal year, dividends at such rate or 
rates, not exceeding 7 per cent per annum, as shall be determined by the 
board of directors in connection with issue of the series, respectively, and 
expressed in the preferred stock certificates, before any dividend shall 
paid upon the common stock, but such dividends shall be non-cumulative. 

For the election of directors and in all other matters, the holders of the 
preferred stock shall be entitled to full voting rights as stockholders of 
the company. The preferred stock or any series thereof may, if the board. of 
directors so determines at the time of the issue thereof, be convertible into 
common stock within such period and at such rate, taking the preferred 
stock at par and the common stock at not less than par, as the board of 
directors shall determine at the time of the issue. 

Board of directors may at the time of issuing preferred stock determine 
that it shall be subject to redemption as a whole at a premium which 
shall not exceed 15 per cent of par. 


Ask Authority to Issue Bonds.——The Illinois Central and the 
Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans have filed a joint application 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue 
$1,924,000 of Illinois Central and Chicago, St. Louis & New Or- 
leans joint first refuncing mortgage 5 per cent bonds to reim- 
burse the treasury of the Illinois Central for advances made from 
time to time for additions and betterments for the C., St. L. & 
N. E. The bonds are to be pledged from time to time, but are 
not to be sold. 


Live Oak, Perry & GuLr.—Authorized to Abandon Line—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a certificate author- 
izing the abandonment of a branch line from Murat Junction to 
Murat, Fla., 3.74 miles. 


New OrLeAns, Texas & Mexico—Asks Authority to Issue 
Bonds.——This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue $991,100 of first mortgage 6 
per cent gold bonds to reimburse the treasury for expenditures 
for additions and betterments. The company had already secured 
authority for $533,700 of these bonds which have not been issued, 
and it asks a new order authorizing the issue of $457,400 addi- 
tional. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—Asks Authority to Ex- 
tend Loan—This company has applied to the Interstate .Com- 
merce Commission for authority to extend all or part of its out- 
standing European loan debentures, amounting to $27,582,691, for 
three years from April 1, 1922, with interest at 7 per cent instead 
of 4 per cent as at present. The European loan was floated in 
1907, and the amount now to be extended represents part of a 
total original issue of 145,000,000 francs, or the equivalent then 
of $27,985,000. The issue was payable at the option of the hold- 
ers in francs, pounds sterling or marks. In view of the present 
Gepreciated rate of exchange, as an inducement to holders to 
agree to the extension, it is proposed to extend the franc de- 
bentures, of which 69,762,500 are now outstanding, with a guar- 
antee to the holders that at maturity on April I, 1925, principal 
and interest will be collectible in dollars in New York at the rate 
of $96.50 for each 500 francs face value. 


Dividends Declared 


Canadian Pacific—Commcn, 2% per cent, quarterly, payable April 1 to 
holders cf record March 1. 

Delaware & Bound Brook.—2 per cent, quarterly, payable February 20 to 
holders of record February 11. 

Erie & Pittsburgh.—1i1% per cent, quarterly, payable March 10 to holders 
of record February 28. 

Green Bay & Western.—-5 per cent. payable February 27 to holders of 
record February 25. 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 


Feb. 21° Last week Last year 
Average price of 20 representative railway 
stocks close of business................ 59.51 59.07 56.83 
Average price of 20 representative railway 
bonds close of business..........-+..+. 82.18 82.23 74.06 
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Executive 


E. H. Cox has been elected president of the recently organ- 
ized Minarets & Western, with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


E. C. Lindley, vice-president and general counsel of the 
Great Northern, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., has 
resigned. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Walker D. Hines, formerly director general of railroads, 
has been appointed eastern general counsel of the Great 
Northern. 


Operating 


F. M. Rutter has been appointed superintendent of the 
London division of the Canadian Pacific and R. McKillop 


to a similar position on the Bruce division, effective 
February 15. 
? v Traffic . 


Charlton Messick has been elected treasurer and assistant 
secretary of the St. Louis-Southwestern, succeeding G. K. 
Warner, deceased. 


J. W. McClymonds has been appointed manager of perish- 
able freight service of the Western Pacific and Tidewater 
Southern, effective February 15, with headquarters at San 
Francisco. 


William Haywood, general freight agent of the Illinois 
Central, with headquarters at Chicago, has had his jurisdic- 
tion extended over all matters relating to solicitation, except 
in Memphis, Tenn., and New Orleans, La. 


W. B. Wheeler has been appointed general eastern agent 
of the Belt Railway of Chicago with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. A. C. Burgess has been appointed commercial 
agent with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 


I. N. Randall has been appointed general agent, refrigerator 
service of the Union Pacific System, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb., succeeding J. W. McClymonds, who has re- 
signed to accept service with another company. 


F. W. Hampson, soliciting freight agent of the Norfolk & 


Western, with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn., has been 


promoted to commercial agent, in charge of the newly 
re-opened freight traffic office at Little Rock, Ark. 


A. P. Smirl, whose appointment as assistant traffic manager 
of the Texas & Pacific, with headquarters at New Orleans, 
La., was announced in the Railway Age of February 18 (page 
455), has been in the service of the Texas & Pacific for many 
years. Prior to Federal control, he was commercial agent, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. In 1917, he was promoted 
to division freight and passenger agent, with headquarters 
at Shreveport, La., and on March 1, 1920, to assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, with headquarters at Dallas, Tex., which 
latter position he was holding at the time of his recent 
promotion. 


W. M. Penick, commercial agent of the Illinois Central, 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been promoted 
to assistant general freight agent, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. Mr. Penick was born at Union City, Tenn., on October 
27, 1886. He entered railroad service in 1905 as a clerk in 
the local freight office of the Mobile & Ohio at Union trty. 
He was promoted successively to clerk in the inbound freight 
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department of the general offices at St. Louis, Mo., bill of 
lading clerk and chief clerk in the same offices, soliciting 
freight agent at Chicago, and traveling freight agent at 
that point, until 1917, when he left to enter the air service of 
the American army. He was appointed commercial agent 
of the Illinois Central, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on March 1, 1920, which position he was holding at the time 
of his recent promotion. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


T. O. Russell has been appointed chief engineer of the 
Minarets & Western, with headquarters at Fresno, Cal. 


F. M. Hawthorne, assistant division engineer of the Penn- 
sylvania, with headquarters at Logansport, Ind., has been 
promoted to division engineer, with headquarters at Terre 
Haute, Ind., succeeding T. C. Herbert, promoted. 


Purchasing and Stores 


D. V. Fraser has been appointed assistant to the purchas- 
ing agent of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding H. H. Kahrs, resigned to enter 
other business. 


Obituary 


W. R. Beauprie, who was vice-president of the Gainesville 
Midland in 1918 when he retired, died in Atlanta, Ga., on 
January 13, 1922, as a result of a stroke of paralysis. 


A. T. Hardin, vice-president in charge of operation of the 
New York Central Lines, died on February 21 at New York. 
Mr. Hardin was born in 1868. He was graduated in engi- 
neering from the Uni- 
versity of South Caro- 


lina in 1894. Previous 
to that time, 1882, he 
had entered _ railway 


service as a telegraph 
operator on the South- 
ern. He served that 
company, except dur- 
ing the period 1890-94, 
when he attended col- 
lege, until 1898. He 
filled the positions of 
agent and stenographer 
and, after his gradua- 
tion from college, was 
employed in the main- 
tenance of way depart- 
ment. In 1898 he went 
with the New York 
Central as supervisor 
and division engineer. 
The following year he 
was promoted to engineer of track and, in 1903, to engineer 
maintenance of way. In 1905-06 he was assistant to the gen- 
eral manager and, thereafter, assistant general manager. 
In 1912 he became assistant vice-president and, in 1913, vice- 
president. Two years later he was appointed vice-president 
in charge of operation and, in 1916, he assumed a similar 
position for all the New York Central Lines. In this posi- 
tion he was serving at the time of his death. 





CrossInc A RaiLway TRACK against the warning of a signal or 
a watchman, has heen declared an offense, punishable by fine of 
not more than “$200, by an ordinance adopted by the Board of 
Commissioners of Dallas, Tex. 


Tue NETHERLAND SynoicaTe, Ltp., has been authorized by the 
Chinese government to place orders in Holland for the construc- 
tion of 150 railway bridges of various spans. These bridges are 
for the eastern part of the Lunghai Railway which is now under 
construction, 





